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ddly enough, a study of the Holy Spirit in the 
Gospels introduces us to both the first and the 
last word of the New Testament concerning this doc- 
trine. In the first three Gospels (called the Synoptic 
Gospels since their contents for the most part are held 
in common and can therefore be arranged in parallel 
columns on a page and “viewed together,” i.e., synop- 
tically) the emphasis is primarily on the pre-pentecostal 
aspects of the Holy Spirit's work in Jesus’ own life and 
mission. In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the 
teaching, though drawn against the background of the 
earthly ministry, is anticipatory of the future pentecos- 
tal work of the Holy Spirit in believers. In the Synop- 
tics the Old Testament idea of the Spirit is in process 
of fuller definition in the life of Jesus himself. In the 
Gospel of John the function of the Holy Spirit after 
Pentecost receives its definitive treatment in the New 
Testament. 


THE SYNOPTICS AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


No serious study of the Holy Spirit in the Gospels can 
overlook this basic difference between the Synoptics 
and John. In the Synoptics it is the earthly Jesus who 
lives and fulfills his ministry in the power of the Holy 
Spirit; little is said of either the present or the future 
relation of the Holy Spirit to Jesus’ disciples. In John 
the situation is just the reverse; little is said of the Holy 
Spirit’s relation to the incarnate Jesus, while much is 
made of what the Holy Spirit's coming will mean in the 
experience of Jesus’ disciples and the church. 

This is not to say that these emphases are in any 
sense contradictory. Yet the witness of the Synoptics 
and that of the Fourth Gospel have often been set over 
against one another in contrast. Interpreters have 
spoken of the silence of the Synoptics regarding the 
Holy Spirit and then have questioned whether the 
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ample references of John have any basis in historical 
fact. E. F. Scott, for example, bluntly concluded that 
since the Synoptics have little to say of the pentecostal 
work of the Holy Spirit in believers, Jesus could not 
have said what John attributes to him. E. K. Barrett’s 
scholarly work, The Holy Spirit in the Gospel Tra 
dition, is written with this same general assumption. 

This raises the problem of the relation of the Synop 
tics to John. The history of this problem in modern 
criticism reflects a wide variety of opinion and a great 
deal of inconclusiveness. Even evangelical thinking on 
the issue has been unstable. F. L. Godet, the nine- 
teenth-century evangelical, convinced of the superior 
historical worth of John, spoke of the Fourth Gospel as 
supplementing and correcting the history of the Synop 
tics. The more common idea in the past, however, has 
been that the Synoptics are more historical, while John 
is more interpretative. 

Current studies recognize that the interpretative ele- 
ment is not peculiar to John. Stress falls on the fact that 
none of the Gospels are mere biographies, but that the 
Synoptics as well as John were written as witnesses in- 
tending to elicit faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God. 

Current study also stresses that the Fourth Gospel 
is of more historical value than once was supposed. 
Writers of no less prominence than Vincent Taylor, 
E. C. Hoskyns and W. F. Howard argue for the his- 
toricity of the Johannine teaching concerning the Holy 
Spirit. They show that the Synoptics leave room for 
and even prepare the way for the Johannine emphasis 
Ce.g., Matt. 10:20; Mark 13:11; Luke 12:12; 24:49). 
Thus the essential unity of the different emphases of 
these two sections of the New Testament writings 
increasingly is being recognized.) 


THE TEACHING OF THE SYNOPTICS 


The Earthly Jesus as the Bearer of the Holy Spirit. 
Critical scholarship, preoccupied with the problem of 
the alleged silence of the Synoptics regarding the Holy 
Spirit, tends to obscure the real contribution they make 
to the doctrine. The burden of the Synoptic teaching 
is that Jesus fulfills his earthly ministry in the posses- 
sion and power of the Holy Spirit. 
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In making this emphasis the Synoptics draw heavily 
on the Old Testament, where a central place is given 
to the Spirit in Israel’s eschatological hope. Israel longs 
for the day when the Spirit will be permanently and 
universally outpoured. In contrast to Old Testament 
leaders, who experienced the Spirit only provisionally, 
there is the promise of the shoot of the stem of Jesse on 
whom the Spirit will remain (Isa. 11:2). This perma- 
nent endowment of the Messiah with the Spirit is par- 
ticularly prominent in the Servant prophecies: “Behold 
my servant whom I uphold; . . . I have put my Spirit 
upon him; . . . He shall not fail nor be discouraged” 
(Isa. 42: 1-4; cf. 62:1, 2). The Synoptics interpret this 
hope as fulfilled in Jesus (Luke 4:18; Matt. 12:18). 

Conservatives have neglected the Synoptic emphasis, 
possibly because it appears to detract from Christ’s es- 
sential deity. If his power is mediated by the Spirit, 
then is he really the Son of God? That this is not a 
real problem is evident from the fact that the earliest 
of the Synoptics, Mark, makes a special point at the 
outset of his Gospel of the close connection between 
Jesus’ unique Sonship and his special anointing with 
the Holy Spirit. 

Mark commences, “The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God” (1:1). First he takes up 
the ministry of the Baptist, stressing particularly that 
he fulfills the Old Testament prophecy of a way pre- 
parer. Once introduced, the Baptist predicts concern- 
ing the coming Messiah, “He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit” (1:8). Thus the Son of God as 
Messiah is linked with the age of the Spirit which he 
inaugurates. 

In the account of Jesus’ baptism (1:10, 11), this con- 
nection between Sonship and the Spirit is even more 
explicit. Here, as G. S. Hendry suggests in The Holy 
Spirit in Christian Theology, the stress is not on the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, but on the manifestation 
of Jesus both as anointed by the Spirit and as Son. It 
is not that Jesus had previously been without the Spirit, 
nor that he was not the Son until the baptism. But 
now, as he inaugurates his public ministry, these facts 
are revealed. 

Mark says that after the baptism the Holy Spirit 
drove Jesus into the wilderness to be tempted by Satan 
(1:11; in Luke 4:1, 14, the Spirit’s role is more fully 
described). There is nothing here of a docetic Christ 
who had no real moral victories to win. Instead, the 
ethical reality of Jesus’ special sonship is seen precisely 
at this point: Jesus is the unique possessor of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Mark 3:7-30, one of the central passages of the Gos- 
pel, stresses this still further. Here Jesus’ power over 
the unclean spirits wrings from them the confession 
that he is the Son of God. Then Jesus withdraws from 
the multitudes for the ordaining of the twelve, that he 
might send them out to preach and to cast out devils. 
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Later, scribes from Jerusalem charge that Jesus casts 
out demons because he is demon-possessed. Jesus re- 
sponds by asking, “How can Satan cast out Satan?” and 
asserts that he has already bound Satan Cin the wilder- 
ness temptation experience?) and is now spoiling his 
house. But, most significant, verses 29, 30 teach that to 
attribute to Satan Jesus’ power over demons is unfor- 
givable blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. Why is 
this so? Obviously because Jesus casts out demons in 
the power of the Spirit (Matt. 12:28; cf. also Luke 
4:18; Matt. 12:18). Jesus reveals not only the hidden 
depths of the more-than-human struggle in which he 
is engaged, but also the fact that his power as the 
Messiah is the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Matthew and Luke trace the relation between the 
Spirit and Jesus’ special sonship back further than 
Mark, by recounting Jesus’ miraculous conception by 
the Holy Spirit and his virgin birth. It is not necessary 
to set Mark over against Matthew and Luke in a con- 
tradictory manner, as criticism does when it suggests 
that the story of the miraculous conception is suspect 
since Mark does not mention it. The argument from 
silence must always be the weakest sort of argument. 
Suffice it to say that one whose public life is as unique 
as is the life of the Son of God portrayed by Mark 
must have been miraculously conceived, as recorded by 
Matthew and Luke. Conception by the Holy Spirit fits 
a life uniquely endued with the Holy Spirit. 

These references do not exhaust the Synoptic teach- 
ing, but they do mark out its main emphasis, which is 
also supported by the rest of the New Testament (Acts 
10:38; Rom. 8:11; Heb. 9:14). Jesus, the anointed of 
God, is the unique possessor of the Holy Spirit. Before 
the Holy Spirit is poured out at Pentecost, he is first 
defined by the life and mission of the incarnate Jesus. 
Hereafter the Holy Spirit is known as the Spirit of 
Christ. For believers Christ-likeness and the power of 
the Spirit have now become synonymous. 


THE TEACHING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The Glorified Christ as the Bestower of the Holy Spirit. 
In the Fourth Gospel, although there are suggestive 
references to the earthly Jesus as the bearer of the Holy 
Spirit (1:32, 33; 3:34; 6:63), the emphasis falls on the 
glorified Christ as the one who bestows the Holy Spirit 
on his followers. Two passages are of special impor- 
tance. 

In John 7:37-39 Jesus stands on the last day of the 
Feast of the Tabernacles to offer living water to those 
who believe. John then explains editorially that Jesus 
is referring to the Holy Spirit whom believers were yet 
to receive as the gift of the glorified Christ. The asso- 
ciation of ideas here is important; the living water, the 
Holy Spirit and Pentecost are explicitly connected. 
This throws light on Jesus’ interview with Nicodemus 
in John 3, where Jesus speaks of being born of the 
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Spirit and of water; on the interview with the Samari- 
tan woman in John 4, where he speaks of the living 
water and of worship in spirit and in truth; and on the 
discourse on Jesus as the living bread in John 6. In 
each of these instances Jesus’ teaching is projected for- 
ward to experiences that were realized by believers 
only after Pentecost. 

John’s climactic teaching is in the great Farewell Dis- 
course, chapters 14-16. In this discourse, delivered in the 
upper room on the eve of the crucifixion, and recorded 
only by John, there are five sayings relating to the 
work of the Holy Spirit: 14:16, 17; 14:25, 26; 15:26, 27; 
16:5-11; and 16:12-15. Two distinctively Johannine 
terms for the Holy Spirit are used in these passages: 
the Paraclete (or Helper) and the Spirit of truth. 
These terms, taken in context, constitute the clearest 
teaching in the New Testament of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit as the third person of the Trinity. 

In these Paraclete sayings, it is the glorified Christ 
who sends the Spirit, and the mission of the Holy Spirit 
when he comes is to guide believers into the truth as it 
is in Christ. Jesus speaks of the “yet many things” that 
he would say to the disciples, but explains that he can- 
not say them at the time because they are not yet able 
to receive them (16:13). He promises that the Holy 
Spirit will speak these things when he comes. 

G. S. Hendry describes the work of the Paraclete in 
declaring the things of Christ as “unoriginal” and as 
“reproductive” only. But the best commentary on what 





Jesus did mean is the New Testament itself, for the 
New Testament is the record of the Paraclete’s work in 
leading the disciples into the truth of Christ. Even a 
cursory comparison of the parabolic and incomplete 
teaching of Jesus before his death with the clear, ample 
and discursive witness of the New Testament writings 
indicates that the work of the Spirit of truth is inade- 
quately described as a reproduction, which is too sug 
gestive of a mere remembrance of a departed Christ. 

Jesus’ promise of the Paraclete has a further applica 
tion which pertains to all believers. It suggests that the 
truth as it is in Christ, and as witnessed in the New 
Testament, has the dimension of the Spirit, i.e., that it 
remains ever new and that we never exhaust it by our 
interpretations. The living Christ continues to speak 
to believers and to his churches through the Scriptures 
by the Holy Spirit. 

If the neglect of the Synoptic emphasis on the earthly 
Jesus as the unique possessor of the Spirit has been 
costly in inadequate Christological formulations, and 
in the failure, as in Pentecostal sects, to define the Holy 
Spirit in terms of his relation to Jesus Christ, how tragic 
has been the neglect of the Johannine stress on the 
Spirit of truth as the gift of the glorified Christ. Our 
present ignorance and impotence are no proof that 
Jesus has not sent the Holy Spirit as he promised, but 
they are proof of our neglect of the Spirit. How much 
there is yet that the living Christ would speak through 
the Word by the Paraclete! END 








Ox of the tragedies of modern theology is that the 
concept of substitution has become suspect and 
has been so largely abandoned. This has been primar- 
ily due to the revolt against biblical and confessional 
teaching which has been increasingly predominant 
since the later seventeenth century and especially in 
more recent times. On the other hand, unfortunate and 
inadequate presentations of the doctrine have given an 
appearance of justification to the attack. It may well be 
asked whether many of those who verbally make much 


The Rev. G. W. Bromiley, rector of St. Thomas’ English 
Episcopal Church in Edinburgh, Scotland, holds the Ph.D. 
and D.Litt. degrees from University of Edinburgh. From 
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of substitution have really considered its true content, 
meaning and scope. 


A BIBLICAL MOTIF 


There can be no doubt, of course, that substitution is 
taught in the Bible itself. Prefigured in the vicarious 
suffering of the servant in Isaiah 53, it is demanded by 
a strict reading of the New Testament prepositions. In 
addition, we think of the great passage in Romans 5 
where Jesus Christ is portrayed as the representative 
and head of a new race. Reference may also be made 
to the “reconciliation” of II Corinthians 5, which carries 
the distinct thought of an exchange, especially in the 
light of verses 14 and 21. Indeed, it can be asserted 
with confidence that the Gospel loses its intelligibility 
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and power if we do not accept the truth that Jesus 
Christ took our place, that in that place he did some- 
thing for our salvation which we could not do for our- 
selves, and that the only place which now remains for 
us is in him. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN VIEW 


The content of substitution, however, must not be re- 
stricted narrowly to the death of Jesus Christ; for the 
whole purpose of his coming into the world was to 
effect a substitution. Substitution begins in fact with 
the incarnation of the divine son—unless we are not to 
trace it back to the will and purpose of God in eternity. 
When the Son of God became man, he became man in 
our place; the true man to whom the whole of the Old 
Testament had pointed and upon whom all the dealings 
of God with man were now concentrated. As this man 
he lived the brief but full life of obedient humility 
which Adam and all others rejected in their sinful 
arrogance. He did not need to do this for himself, nor 
was there any point merely in giving an example which 
even if we had the will we do not have the capacity to 
follow. He was the obedient and suffering servant in 
our stead, living this life as the One for the many. It 
was a life which necessarily led him to the cross as the 
fulfillment of identification with sinners—indeed of his 
replacement of sinners. The way was direct from the 
baptism of Jordan to the baptism of Golgotha. 

But the crucifixion especially cannot be construed 
just as a death for himself. He was not a sinner that he 
deserved to die. He was not defeated. He was not con- 
cerned only to offer a gruesome demonstration or rather 
intimidating example. It was a death died in our place 
and on our behalf. But although in a sense the substi- 
tution culminated in the death of Jesus Christ, it did 
not end there. Otherwise it would merely have been a 
substitution for death and not for life, carrying a mes- 
sage of despair and judgment and not of hope and sal- 
vation. The one who died for the many was raised also 
for the many and ascended into heaven. This, too, must 
be regarded as part of his substitution. For in Jesus 
Christ risen there was introduced the new man who 
has his place with God and is heir to his eternal king- 
dom. As the one who has taken our place, Jesus Christ 
not only tasted death but entered into life, and where 
he now is there is a prepared place for those who are 
content to be-found in him. 


MEANING OF SUBSTITUTION 


But what is the meaning of substitution? Obviously, 
we must begin by considering its literal sense. It in- 
volves an exchange. One person (or sometimes “thing”) 
takes the place of, or replaces, another. In the case of 
a person, the one who replaces does something which 
the other perhaps ought to do but for some reason can- 
not. Traditionally, this has been seen almost exclusively 
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in a penal context. Jesus Christ has taken the place on 
the cross which ought to have been occupied by the 
sinner. And this is a true and central part of the sub- 
stitutionary work of the incarnate son, although, as we 
have seen, we must not isolate it from the complemen- 
tary truths that he lived the life of righteousness which 
the sinner could not or would not live, and that he was 
raised to the new life to which the sinner as such could 
not be raised. The substitution of Jesus Christ did 
indeed involve his offering “a full, perfect, and suff- 


cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world.” 


SCOPE OF SUBSTITUTION 


It is not always asked, however, what is really in- 
volved in this substitution. It is one thing to conclude, 
as from one angle we may, that the taking up of the 
penalty of sin by Christ means its removal from us. But 
it has also to be realized that there can be no question 
here of “cheap grace,” since in its fuller and deeper 
sense a replacement means a displacement. The whole 
action is now undertaken by the substitute, and the one 
whom he replaces does not come into consideration at 
all except in the person of the one who acts in his name 
and stead. In relation to the substitution of Jesus 
Christ, this means that God’s dealings are now wholly 
and exclusively with the One who acts for the many. 
It is by him that the life of righteousness is lived, on 
him that the weight of judgment falls, and in him that 
the new man is introduced. Sinners themselves are, as 
it were, crowded out. Their place has been taken. They 
can have a part in the saving action of God only as they 
attach themselves to the one, identifying themselves in 
repentance, obedience and faith with his life and death 
and resurrection and entering into himself and his work 
in the place which he occupies for us. In this deep and 
serious sense substitution has no relationship whatever 
to the caricature of an artistic and rather dubious trans- 
action. 

On the contrary, it belongs to the very core of 
the Gospel in incarnation, reconciliation and redemp- 
tion. And at the same time it confronts sinners with the 
whole comfort and challenge of the Gospel: the com- 
fort, because we can be assured that if Christ has taken 
our place what is done in that place is well done; and 
the challenge, because unless and until we are in Christ 
we are “displaced persons” self-excluded from the gra 
cious work of God. 

Once we grasp the meaning of substitution, it is only 
a step to a realization of its scope. Nothing can be more 
disastrous than to reduce the vast sweep of the replace- 
ment which took place on Good Friday and Easter Day 
in his death and resurrection for sinners. Yet even in 
face of this great act of substitution the reaction of the 
sinner is to cling to a place for himself, or at any rate, 


to keep as much of a place for himself as possible. The 









Christian, for example, may acknowledge gratefully 
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that Christ bore sin’s penalty, but as far as reason, per- 
sonality, conduct, gifts, nature or calling are concerned, 
there is no real difference. He is still, as he thinks, in 
his place. He lives, speaks, acts and thinks as though 
Jesus Christ were not his substitute. Business is as 
usual. 

But if Jesus Christ really lived, died and rose 
again, the one for the many, the old life of the many is 
rejected, judged, executed and removed in the one, be- 
ing replaced by a new life. The natural and sinful 
reason is dead, and they now have the mind of the Lord 
their wisdom. The old nature of sin is dead, and they 
are raised up a new man with a new outlook, interests 
and capacities. Their old personality, gifts and conduct 
are nailed to the cross, and all things are made new. 

This is not just an ideal. It is not just a pious hope. 
It is not just a theme of exhortation. It is the new fact, 
the true reality, of the situation; the divinely created 
fact and therefore the only one which really counts; the 
fact which we can know in this world only by faith; 
but the one real fact all the same, because it was accom- 
plished by Jesus Christ and by him on our behalf and 
in our stead. The calling of Christians is simply to 
recognize, believe and live out this fact as that which 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary is their true 
and present reality in the one who took their place. 


THE WIDER SWEEP 


There is also, of course, a wider sweep for the nature 
and life and activity and fellowship of the church, of 
which we cannot now speak in particular. For example, 
it gives the church its message, as the proclamation of 
accomplished new facts rather than religious theory or 
subjective experience. It gives the church its organiza- 
tion, as the body of those who are transformed accord- 
ing to the pattern of the servant. It gives the church its 
methods and resources, not as a worldly enterprise with 
human skills and personalities and plans but as a body 
of new men equipped with the gifts and graces of the 
Spirit. It gives the church its unity, not just a spiritual 
unity and certainly not a mere ideal unity or least of 
all a man-made and artificial unity, but the unity of 
those who are the one body of the one who took their 
place in death and resurrection, the unity of substitu- 
tion which they are to accept and express as the real 
fact of its existence. 

Seriously to reckon with substitution is indeed a 
daunting but a necessary and salutary business. We 
have only to survey Christians and Christian churches 
to see how little it is really believed and worked out 
even by those who protest it most loudly, let alone by 
those who have not even begun to try to understand it. 
In this deep and comprehensive sense, it demands the 
true repentance which is self-denial. It can be satisfied 
with no less than that we really are righteous because 








God counts us righteous in Jesus Christ. It really 
believes that the new life is the true life. It recognizes 
that every sin, every act of the old man, every acquies 
cence in being the old man, is a contradiction of its true 
essence. It has to take seriously that both individually 
and in company life has to be lived as that of the many 
who are crucified with Christ, so that the life which 
they now live they live by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved them and gave himself for them. 

To what extent do we really believe and accept sub 
stitution? Do we really believe and acce pt it in any 
serious sense at all? The answer to these questions is 
not given in verbal protestations. It is given by the 
discipleship and renewal in which we genuinely ac- 
knowledge that there is no more place for us, that Jesus 
Christ has taken our place, and that our only place—but 
a true and eternal place—is now in him. END 





Preacher in the Red 





ON THE SAME TEAM 


I was ABSENT from my pastorate in Iowa when I received 
a long distance phone call from the funeral director that 
a lady in the community had died. Would I return in 
time to conduct the services? I agreed that I would. 

Everything conspired against me at the last moment. 
I had a blowout. The spare I put on to replace it went 
flat on a nearly deserted road I had taken to save time. 
Finally the machine quit altogether. A farmer, whose 
wife was in town with their car, worked desperately to 
repair mine. At the very moment the service was to 
begin I was hurrying up the church steps past a harried 
undertaker. I went directly to the pulpit and had no 
opportunity to speak to anyone. 

Several times during the brief sermon, I referred to the 
lady who had departed. Each time I mentioned her, I 
noticed a remarkable restlessness in the audience, accom- 
panied by a good deal of whispering. After I had 
spoken several minutes, the mortician stepped quietly 
up behind me and whispered in my ear. 

“Begging your pardon,” he spoke almost breathlessly, 
“But I think there is some mistake. 
one who died.” 

That was the nearest I ever came to having a double 
funeral.—_The Rev. Ropert W. Snievps, 222 E. Dela- 
ware Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


Her husband is the 
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For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassing 
moment in his life, Curtstrantty Topay will pay $5 Cupon publi- 
cation). To be acceptable, anecdotes must narrate factually a 
personal e erience, and must be previously unpublished. Contribu- 
tions should not exceed 250 w ale should be typed double-spaced, 
and bear the writer's name and address. Upon acceptance, such 
contributions become the property of Curistranity Topay. 
Address letters to: Preacher in the Red, Curistianity Topay, 
Suite 1014 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
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n that terrible day, when the universal injustice 
O.. committed and Jesus Christ was crucified 
in Golgotha among robbers—on that day, from early 
morning, Ben- Tovit, a tradesman of Jerusalem, suffered 
from an unendurable toothache. His toothache had 
commenced on the day before, toward evening; at first 
his right jaw started to pain him, and one tooth, the 
one right next the wisdom tooth, seemed to have risen 
somewhat, and when his tongue touched the tooth, he 
felt a slightly painful sensation. After supper, how- 
ever, his Aan had passed, and Ben-Tovit had 
forgotten all about it. He had made a profitable deal 
on that day, had bartered an old donkey for a young, 
strong one, so he was very cheerful and paid no haul 
to any ominous signs. 

And he slept very soundly. But just before daybreak 
something began to disturb him, as if some one were 
calling him on a very important matter, and when 
Ben-Tovit awoke angrily, his teeth were aching, ach- 
ing openly and maliciously, causing him an acute, 
drilling pain. And he could no longer understand 
whether it was only the same tooth that had ached on 
the previous day, or whether others had joined that 
tooth; Ben-Tovit’s entire mouth and his head were 
filled with terrible sensations of pain, as though he 
had been forced to chew thousands of sharp, red-hot 
nails. He took some water into his mouth from an 
earthen jug—for a minute the acuteness of the pain 
subsided, his teeth twitched and swayed like a wave, 
and this sensation was even pleasant as compared with 
the other. 

Ben-Tovit lay down again, recalled his new donkey, 
and thought how happy he would have been if not for 
his toothache, and he wanted to fall asleep. But the 
water was warm, and five minutes later his toothache 


Repeated by perunission eos The Crushed Flower and Other 
Stories (copyright 1916 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., with re- 
newal copyright 1944 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.), is this 
unusual short story by the Russian writer Leonid N. Andreev. 
Its moral is pointed: preoccupation with selfish concerns can 
close one’s mind to the sufferings and significance of the 
Savior’s death. During the revolution in 1917, Andreev 
bitterly opposed the Bolshevists, and was forced to leave 
Russia after losing all his possessions. He died in poverty 


in Finland. 
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began to rage more severely than ever; Ben-Tovit sat 
up in his bed and swayed back and forth like a pen- 
dulum. His face became wrinkled and seemed to have 
shrunk, and a drop of cold perspiration was hanging 
on his nose, which had turned pale from his sufferings. 
Thus, swaying back and forth and groaning for pain, 
he met the first rays of the sun, which was destined 
to see Golgotha and the three crosses and grow dim 
from horror and sorrow. 

Ben-Tovit was a good and kind man, who hated 
any injustice, but when his wife awoke he said many 
unpleasant things to her, opening his mouth with 
difficulty, and he complained that he was left alone, 
like a jackal, to groan and writhe for pain. His wife 
met the undeserved reproaches patiently, for she knew 
that they came not from an angry heart—and she 
brought him numerous good remedies: rats’ litter to 
be applied to his cheek, some strong liquid in which 
a scorpion was preserved and a real chip of the tablets 
that Moses had broken. He began to feel a little better 
from the rats’ litter, but not for long, also from the 
liquid and the stone, but the pain returned each time 
with renewed intensity. 

During the moments of rest Ben-Tovit consoled him- 
self with the thought of the little donkey, and he 
dreamed of him, and when he felt worse he moaned, 
scolded his wife, and threatened to dash his head 
against a rock if the pain should not subside. He kept 
pacing back and forth on the flat roof of his house from 
one corner to the other, feeling ashamed to come close 
to the side facing the street, for his head was tied 
around with a kerchief, like that of a woman. Several 
times children came running to him and told him 
hastily about Jesus of Nazareth. Ben-Tovit paused, 
listened to them for a while, his face wrinkled, but 
then he stamped his foot angrily and chased them away. 
He was a kind man and he loved children, but now he 
was angry at them for bothering him with trifles. 

It was disagreeable to him that a large crowd had 
gathered in the street and on the neighbouring roofs, 
doing nothing and looking curiously at Ben-Tovit, who 
had his head tied around with a kerchief like a woman. 
He was about to go down, when his wife said to him: 


“Look, they are leading robbers there. Perhaps that 
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will divert you.” 

“Tet me alone. Don’t you see how I am suffering?” 
Ben-Tovit answered angrily. 

But there was a vague promise in his wife’s words 
that there might be a relief for his toothache, so he 
walked over to the parapet unwillingly. Bending his 
head on one side, closing one eye, and supporting his 
cheek with his hand, his face assumed a squeamish, 
weeping expression, and he looked down to the street. 

On the narrow street, going uphill, an enormous 
crowd was moving forward in disorder, covered with 
dust and shouting uninterruptedly. In the middle of 
the crowd walked the criminals, bending down under 
the weight of their crosses, and over them the scourges 
of the Roman soldiers were wriggling about like black 
snakes. One of the men, he of the long light hair, 
in a torn blood-stained cloak, stumbled over a stone 
which was thrown under his feet, and he fell. The 
shouting grew louder, and the crowd, like colored 
sea water, closed in about the man on the ground. 
Ben-Tovit suddenly shuddered for pain; he felt as 
though some one had pierced a red-hot needle into his 
tooth and turned it there; he groaned and walked away 
from the parapet, angry and squeamishly indifferent. 

“How they are shouting!” he said enviously, pictur- 
ing to himself their wide-open mouths with strong, 
healthy teeth, and how he himself would have shouted 
if he had been well. This intensified his toothache, 
and he shook his muffled head frequently, and roared: 
“Moo-Moo. . 

“They say that He restored sight to the blind,” said 
his wife, who remained standing at the parapet, and 
she threw down a little cobblestone near the place 
where Jesus, lifted by the whips, was moving slowly. 

“Of course, of course! He should have cured my 
toothache,” replied Ben Tovit ironically, and he added 
bitterly with irritation: “What dust they have kicked 
up! Like a heard of cattle! They should all be driven 
away with a stick! Take me down, Sarah!” 

The wife proved to be right. The spectacle had 
diverted Ben-Tovit slightly—perhaps it was the rats’ 
litter that had helped after all—and he succeeded in 
talling asleep. When he awoke, his toothache had 
passed almost entirely, and only a little inflammation 
had formed over his right jaw. His wife told him that 
it was not noticeable at all, but Ben-Tovit smiled cun- 
ningly—he knew how kind-hearted his wife was and 
how fond she was of telling him pleasant things. 

Samuel, the tanner, a neighbour of Ben-Tovit’s, 
came in, and Ben-Tovit led him to see the new little 
donkey and listened proudly to the warm praises for 
himself and his animal. 

Then, at the request of the curious Sarah, the three 
went to Golgotha to see the people who had been 
crucified. On the way Ben-Tovit told Samuel in detail 
how he had felt a pain in his right jaw on the day 





before, and how he awoke at night with a terrible 
toothache. To illustrate it he made a martyr’s face, 
closing his eyes, shook his head, and groaned while the 
grey- dented Samuel nodded his head compassionately 
and said: 

“Oh, how painful it must have been! 

Ben-Tovit was pleased with Samuel’s attitude, and 
he repeated the story to him, then went back to the 
past, when his first tooth was spoiled on the left side. 
Thus, absorbed in a lively conversation, they reached 
Golgotha. The sun, which was destined to shine upon 
the world on that terrible day, had already set beyond 
the distant hills, and in the west a narrow, purple-red 
strip was burning, like a stain of blood. The crosses 
stood out darkly but vaguely against this background, 
and at the foot of dn. middle cross white kneeling 
figures were seen indistinctly. 

The crowd had long dispersed; it was growing chilly, 
and after a glance at the crucified men, Ben-Tovit took 
Samuel by the arm and carefully turned him in the 
direction toward his house. He felt that he was par- 
ticularly eloquent just then, and he was eager to finish 
the story of his toothache. Thus they walked, and 
Ben-Tovit made a martyr’s face, shook his head and 
groaned skillfully, while Samuel nodded compassion- 
ately and uttered exclamations from time to time, and 
from the deep, narrow defiles, out of the distant, burn- 
ing plains, rose the black night. It seemed as though 
it wished to hide from the view of heaven the great 
crime of the earth. END 


WE QUOTE: 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Former Minister of The Riverside Church, New York 


In one staff meeting after another we reiterated the ad- 
monition: keep your eyes on individuals; nothing in the 
long run matters in this church except what happens to 
them. 

This cardinal principle affects everything a church does. . . . 
So far as I was concerned, the most intense application of 
this personality-centered policy came in individual counsel- 
ing. . . . My preaching at its best has itself been personal 
counseling on a group scale. . . . Indeed, I distrust a 
preacher to whom sermons seem the crux of his functioning. 
The temptations of a popular preacher—if he is only that— 
are devastating. . . . Only the grace of God can deliver him 
—that and a genuine care for persons, so that to him, as to 
Jesus, all that matters in a crowd is the opportunity to get 
vitally in touch with some individual.—From the autobi- 


ography The Living of These Days, pp. 211ff. 





MASSEY MOTT HELTZEL 

Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. 
This is what the world needs. It needs terribly the solid 
glories of our faith: creation, incarnation, atonement, . . 
resurrection, ascension. We can almost hear stricken hu- 
manity sighing for good news. And the church has it!—In 
The Invincible Christ, p. 118. 
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n 1930 Professor Gustaf Aulen published his con- 
densed Olaus Petri Lectures, first delivered at the 
University of Uppsala and then in Germany, on “The 
Three Chief Types of the Christian Atonement Con- 
cept” (Die drei Haupttypen des christlichen Versoeh- 
nungsgedanken, in Zeitschrift fur systematische T hec- 
logie, pp. 501-538). Ever since, the question has been 
asked whether the learned Swedish theologian has ac- 
curately and correctly presented the “three chief types 
of the Atonement,” and Luther’s doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in particular. 

In many respects the modern Christian world owes 
Aulen, and the whole Lundensian, or Swedish, school 
of theology as well, a vote of thanks for reviving interest 
in the study of Christian doctrine, especially that of the 
Protestant Reformation. Through the investigations 
and publications of the Swedish school, the sola gratia 
of Wittenberg and Geneva has once more been made 
the object of careful study both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, so that this articulus fundamentalissimus of Chris- 
tendom has had a new chance to assert itself over 
against the Pelagianism of modern Liberalism. 

In English-speaking countries Aulen’s monograph on 
the three types of the Atonement has become favorably 
known through A. G. Herbert's excellent translation, 
published under the title Christus Victor, which first 
appeared in England in 1931 and then again in an 


“American edition” in 1951. 
AULEN’S THREE TYPES 


The three types of the Atonement that Aulen deline- 
ates not only in Christus Victor, but also in many of his 
other works, in particular in his Christian Dogmatics— 
known among English-speaking students as The Faith 
of the Christian Church (Muhlenberg Press, 1945)— 
are: the patristic, or “classical”; the Latin, or objective 
(Anselmic); the subjective, or humanistic (Abelardian). 

According to Aulen, Martin Luther, following the 
New Testament and the Church Fathers, espoused the 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


For a generation, since 1921, J. Theodore Mueller has served 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, as Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Exegesis. Although he nears his 72nd birthday, 
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fied faculty service. 
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patristic, or “classical,” view. The central thought of 
this view is that the satisfaction, or Atonement, was 
made by God and not merely to God, and that it con- 
sisted primarily in Christ's conquest of man’s spiritual 
enemies: Satan, sin, death and hell. In Christ Jesus, 
God has proved himself the triumphant Victor over 
these powerful enemies, from which sinful man was 
freed through the death of his incarnate Son. 

Aulen admits that Luther uses certain typical phrases 
of the Latin, or Anselmic type, especially merit and 
satisfaction, though in a quite new and different sense. 
But the use of these terms, he contends, has led to con- 
fusion, in particular to the complete misapprehension 
that Luther's teaching of the Atonement belongs to the 
Latin type (Christus Victor, American ed., pp. 101-122). 

Aulen states, in criticizing the view of Anselm of 
Canterbury, pre-eminent champion of the Latin type of 
the Atonement, that Anselm, in presenting Christ’s 
Atonement in his work Cur Deus Homo, starts from 
the idea of penance, and not from that of agape, or 
divine love. He concedes that Anselm presents the 
Atonement, in a sense, as God’s work, since he is the 
sovereign Author of the plan of redemption. However, 
according to Aulen, Anselm holds that the actual offer- 
ing of the satisfaction was made by Christ as man, or 
from man’s side. In Anselm’s view, therefore, the con- 
nection between the Incarnation and the Atonement is 
not nearly so plain as in the Church Fathers. On the 
other hand, the order of divine justice is rigidly main- 
tained so that the doctrine becomes juridical (op. cit., 
pp: 81-100). 

Aulen, moreover, asserts that although Luther con- 
sistently taught the patristic, or classical, view of the 
Atonement, his contemporaries and successors, from 
Melanchthon down to the Lutheran Confessions and 
the Lutheran dogmaticians of the seventeenth century, 
went back to the Latin, or Anselmic, type of the Atone- 
ment. Misunderstanding his great teacher and friend, 
Master Philip, in the controversy with Andrew Osian- 
der on the question whether justification is a forensic or 
a medical act, i.e., whether God for Christ’s sake de- 
clares the believer righteous or makes him righteous by 
the infusion of his essential righteousness through the 


indwelling Christ, fixed the lines of the accepted Lu- 
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theran doctrine and returned to a thoroughly legalistic 
outlook. 

The doctrine of the Atonement in Lutheran ortho- 
doxy was thus dominated, according to Aulen, by the 
satisfaction of God's justice. The Lutherans differed 
from Anselm in emphasizing also Christ's active obedi- 
ence, since as our Substitute he put himself under the 
Law and fulfilled all righteousness for us. Anselm, on 
the other hand, had centered Christ’s atoning work in 
his passive obedience, or in his vicarious, sacrificial 


death Cibid., pp. 123-142). 
HUMANIST VIEW NOT RELEVANT 


In this study we are not interested in the so-called sub- 
jective, or humanistic (Abelardian), view of the Atone- 
ment, of which Aulen states correctly that it was 
prepared by the Pietists and developed by the Enlighten- 
ment. From the latter, it was taken, by way of Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl and others, into the modern liberal view 
of the Atonement, though with more or less modifica- 
tion Cibid., pp. 133 ff.). Much more, of course, might 
be said of Aulen’s presentation of the so-called three 
chief types of the Atonement, but what has been said 
may serve as a brief overview of his theory. 


NARROW APPRAISAL OF LUTHER 


Our chief concern here is with Aulen’s description of 
Luther’s doctrine of the Atonement. As an informed 
student scrutinizes Aulen’s learned discussion of the 
subject, he will find himself confronted with a number 
of important questions. Aulen’s treatise will appear 
rather one-sided and biased. He evidently has selected 
certain emphases from which he elaborates his system of 
evaluating the various types of the Atonement. That is 
true, in the first place, with regard to Holy Scripture, 
in particular to the New Testament, which in its 
many statements on Christ’s redemptive work certainly 
teaches far more on the Atonement than what Aulen 
says it does. That is true also of Luther's doctrine of the 
Atonement. The Wittenberg Reformer most assuredly 
speaks of Christ’s atoning work in terms of the Latin, or 
Anselmic, type; and he uses these terms in exactly the 
same sense as did the erudite scholar of Canterbury. 

Then, too, Aulen scarcely envisions Anselm's doc- 
trine of the Atonement in its whole scope and purport. 
Here also he selects certain criteria which he depicts 
too narrowly, without taking into consideration the 
Anselmic viewpoints in their entirety. 


LUTHER AND THE BIBLICAL VIEW 


Again, Aulen has failed to observe that Luther never 
attempted to do what he himself does, namely, elab- 
orate a scientific statement of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment with nice distinctions and subtle analyses. Rather, 
Luther taught the doctrine as it is set forth in Scripture 
in plain expressions, which the people could well under- 





stand and which his opponents could not misunder- 
stand. Indeed, at times Luther used rather crude 
illustrations with only one thought in mind, namely, to 
show that Christ is our true Sacrifice and Savior, in 
whom alone we have redemption and salvation. This 
method Luther pursued in his lectures, sermons, 
hymns, biblical expositions and learned treatises. He 
applied the divine truth as it best suited his special pur 
pose, always trying to show his hearers and readers what 
Scripture, as the inspired Word of God, reveals to us. 


FROM ANSELM TO LUTHER 


Nevertheless, Luther does not contradict himself. He 
states triumphantly in his entire teaching that Christ, 
the God-man, as our Substitute overcame Satan, sin, 
death and hell; but that he did this by laying down his 
life as a ransom for our sins. Essentially, therefore, 
Luther’s doctrine of the Atonement does not differ from 
that of Anselm, though he treats it primarily from God's 
love in Christ Jesus, so that his viewpoint is decidedly 
evangelical. 

Benjamin B. Warfield certainly states the matter cor- 
rectly when he says that “no one before Luther had 
spoken with the clarity, depth, or breadth which char- 
acterized his references to Christ as our deliverer from 
the guilt of sin, and then, because from the guilt of sin, 
also from all that is evil, since all that is evil springs 
from sin” (“Atonement,” in New Schaff-Herzog Ency 
clopedia, Vol. 1, p. 350, Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 
1908). 

Very apt also is the judgment of J. L. Neve on this 
point: “In criticism [of Aulen’s three types] it must be 
said that Aulen’s view tends to underrate the religious 
significance of the Anselmic doctrine of Christ's work 
as an expiation for human guilt. He likewise seems to 
miss Luther’s true view. The Reformer did not one- 
sidedly follow the Greek fathers. His own teaching is 
a wholesome synthesis of the best that is contained in 
both the teachings of the patristic age and the Middle 
Ages (A History of Christian Thought, Vol. II, p. 186, 
Muhlenburg Press, Philadelphia, 1946). 

In his articles on Anselm of Bing ss and the 
Atonement, referred to above, Dr. Warfield remarks 
incidentally that Anselm, by his ei of the doc- 
trine of the satisfaction of Christ, has furnished essen- 
tially the church doctrine for all Christendom. 

Up to the time of Anselm the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment had never been developed in any organized, « 
systematic, form. From Anselm, Luther ‘Wet took “es 
doctrine to fill it with a truly evangelical content. On 
this point Professor C. E. Luthardt writes truly: “Thus 
the chief thoughts of the Anselmic theory ever more 
and more, though with biblical modifications, became 
the general view of the Church . . . especially the con- 
currence of divine justice and grace, the satisfaction, 
and the vicarious bearing of punishment /[Strafleiden|. 
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These form the substratum also of the [teaching of the] 
Church of the Reformation” (Kompendium der Dog- 
matik, 13. Auflage, p. 289 f., Verlag von Doerffling & 
Franke, Leipzig, 1933). 

What has been said of the one-sidedness of Aulen’s 
treatment of the three chief types does not mean that he 
willfully tried to misrepresent the three views or that 
he failed to study the matter carefully. His is rather a 
scholar’s attempt at classifying teachings, in a scientific 
way, from a viewpoint that frequently proved too nar- 
row. 


SEEBERG ON LUTHER’S VIEW 


In his immortal work Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(A. Deichentsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, 
1933), Professor Reinhold Seeberg devotes the entire 
volume IV’ to the discussion of Luther’s doctrine (Die 
Lehre Luthers), and here he treats with great thorough- 
ness Luther’s doctrine of the Atonement. The student 
of his Dogmengeschichte may, of course, not agree with 
Dr. Seeberg on every detail; but, on the whole, the 
learned author has conscientiously tried to present to 
his readers what the Wittenberg Reformer actually 
taught with regard to Christ’s atoning work. Seeberg’s 
presentation contains no attempt at Systembildung, 
since Luther himself, being an expositor of Scripture 
rather than a systematician in the modern sense, at- 
tempted no systematization of this or any other doctrine 
of the Christian faith. 

Professor Seeberg treats the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment as presented by Luther, in the main, from the 
two aspects of satisfaction and reconciliation. That is 
to say, in summary, that Christ, as our divine-human 
Substitute, willingly rendered to God full satisfaction 
for our sins and that he made amends for our trans- 
gression of the divine Law by keeping it for us. By 
this work of satisfaction he secured an objective and 
universal reconciliation between the holy and righteous 
God and sinful and condemned man. God freely grants 
this perfect righteousness of Christ, the Savior of the 
world, to man through the means of grace, the Word 
and the sacraments, so that all who, through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, believe and accept the divine 
consoling word of reconciliation (the Gospel) are 
reconciled to God, for they have received and are in 
possession of forgiveness of sins and life everlasting, 
not indeed by human merit but by God’s grace through 
faith in Christ. 

This comforting Gospel teaching of Luther, as 
Seeberg shows, already appears from his explanation 
of the Second Article in his Small Catechism, where 
he says: “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, be- 
gotten of the Father from eternity, and also true man, 
born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord who has redeemed 
me, a lost and condemned person, purchased and won 
me from all sins, from death, and from the power of 
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the devil, not with gold or silver, but with His holy 
precious blood and with His innocent suffering and 
death, that I may be His own, and live under Him in 
His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteous 
ness, innocence, and blessedness, even as He is risen 
from the dead, lives, and reigns to all eternity. This js 
most certainly true” (Weimar ed., 30. 1, 296; Dogmen 
geschichte IV’, p. 237). 

According to Luther, therefore, as Seeberg points 
out, Christ has become by his sacrificial satisfaction 
our Redeemer and Lord, our Priest and Mediator 
CW 33,101), our Atoner and Intercessor (W 46,94), 
Luther teaches not only that Christ reconciled the 
world to God (CW 27,105; 29,578), but also that 
through Christ’s satisfaction God became reconciled 
to the sinful world (30. 1,9; 20,399). Christ’s redeem- 
ing work ended with his triumphant resurrection 
which is the beginning of his gracious rule as the 
risen Lord among men (W 10.1. 1,135 ff.). His vi. 
carious suffering and death were the sacrifice that was 
rendered to God for our reconciliation and remission 
of sins. By his resurrection he was exalted to the 
Session on the right hand of the Father and so through 
the Gospel to his victorious rule over his elect saints, 
for whom he makes constant intercession. The purpose 
of Christ's redemptive work was to gather sinners into 
his kingdom of salvation and to renew and bless them 
through his Holy Spirit. But this purpose he could 
not have accomplished unless he had first appeased 
God's wrath over sin and made satisfaction to God for 
our condemning transgressions. 

In support of this summary statement of Luther's 
doctrine of the Atonement, Seeberg quotes from Luther, 
among others, this following clear and comforting 
declaration of his faith: 


But now God found for this evil [man’s sin] a counsel 
and he determined that He would send into the world 
Christ, His own Son, in order that He might shed 
His blood and die so that He might make satisfac 
tion for [man’s] sin and remove it; and that then 
the Holy Spirit should enter the hearts [of men] to 
make those who unwillingly and under coercion did 
the works of the Law, such as are ready to keep the 
divine Law. without any coercion out of a joyous 
heart. . . . Thus God has put away the sins of all 
men who believe in Christ so that henceforth it is 
impossible that those can continue in sin that have 
[accepted] this Savior, who has taken all sins upon 
Himself and wiped them out [W 12,544]. 


SATISFACTION NECESSARY 


Luther was an ardent defender of the sola gratia, and 
he continually inculcated in his hearers faith in God's 
free and universal grace. Nevertheless, according to 
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Luther, God’s free and forgiving grace presupposes 
that satisfaction had to be made (by Christ) for man’s 
sin. Remission of sin could not be granted free of 
charge, that is, without any satisfaction of God's jus- 
tice, or righteousness; for there is no room for divine 
mercy and grace to work over and in us. . . but first 
his righteousness had to be satisfied most perfectly 
‘Matt. 5:18) CW 10.1. 1,121). 

It was Luther’s conviction, anchored in Scripture, 
that God could not justify, or declare righteous, guilty 
man by any arbitrary imputation (of forgiveness); 
otherwise Christ’s vicarious suffering and death would 
have been unnecessary (W 10.1. 1,468 f.). He writes, 
for example: “If God’s wrath is to be removed from 
me, and I am to obtain grace and forgiveness, it must 
be earned by payment [abverdienen] from Him, for 
God cannot be merciful and gracious over against sin 
nor can He remove [His] wrath and punishment, unless 
that has been paid for, or compensation has been 
made” CW 2,137; 12,544). 

This payment, or satisfaction, Christ, in obedience 
to his Father and in loving service of lost mankind, 
has rendered to God by his suffering and death 
CW 1,270; 2,146,691). In willingly doing this, Christ 
purposed to redeem sinners for his kingdom and to 
exercise over them as their Lord his redeeming do- 
minion of grace (W 2,97). Christ’s dominion embraces 
redemption, remission of sins, peace and righteousness 
(W 37,49; 30.1.1,90; 33,500; 46,44). He rules by 
the power of his Holy Spirit through the Gospel of 
the remission of sins (W 19,163). 


SHIELD FROM GOD‘S WRATH 


Luther thus writes: “We should look upon Christ’s 
kingdom as a beautiful, large cloud, or as a cover which 
is drawn over us everywhere and veils and guards us 
against God’s wrath; indeed, as a large and wide heaven 
in which there shines nothing but grace and forgive- 
ness, and so fills all things that, compared with it, all 
sins are but as a little drop compared with the large 
and wide ocean” (W 18,206; 36,367). This is a brief 
overview of Luther's doctrine of Christ’s atoning work. 

The Wittenberg Reformer never tired of stressing 
the thought that God’s grace and pardon had to be 
purchased, and that this was accomplished by what 
Christ did and suffered for us. He admits that God 
indeed could have helped lost and condemned mankind 
in another way had he so willed. But the fact is that 
God did not will another way (W 52,379). Luther, 
therefore, criticizes Ockham severely for speculating 
on the possibility of divine pardon without redemption, 
or atonement, for then Christ would have done His 
work “foolishly” and “unnecessarily” CW 10.1.1,468). 

On this point Luther writes: “Now, however, He 
‘Christ] took our place and for our sakes He permitted 


the Law, sin, and death to fall upon Himself” CW 36, 









693). Again: “As a Priest He placed Himself between 
God the the sinners and offered Himself up to God as 
a sacrifice” CW 40.1, 298 f.). Or: “He has paid for 
our guilt and made amends for it so that we are rid of 
it” CW 47,113; 33,310). “In His tender, innocent 
heart He had to feel God’s wrath and judgment against 
sin. He had to taste for us eternal death and damna- 
tion; in short, He had to suffer what a condemned 
sinner deserves and has to suffer eternally” CW 45, 
240). “Let no man think of reconciling God . . . for 
God over against man is always the Justifier and Giver” 
CW 43,607). “God is reconciled through only one 
and a very unique offering, namely, Christ’s self- 
sacrifice in death in order that the wrath of God might 
be appeased and sin might be forgiven, after His wrath 
has been removed so that we may have grace and re- 
mission of sins’ (W 8,442; 44,468). “Thus Christ 
has reconciled the Father for us and earned for us 
grace. To this we must hold, for He is our constant 
Mediator and Intercessor, who pledges His perfect 
holiness and His good conscience for us” (W 36,366). 


CHRIST OUR SUBSTITUTE 


In short, according to Luther, Christ is our Substitute. 
“He is a true sinner, who never committed any sin and 
yet became guilty of all of them” (W 27,109; 2,692). 
“But as Christ has freed us from God’s wrath, so also 
He has redeemed us from the power of the devil, sin, 
and death. The devil wrongly seized Christ, whose 
deity was concealed by His humanity, just as the fish- 
hook is concealed by the worm. But the fishhook tore 
open Satan’s belly so that he had to throw up what he 
had swallowed” CW 46,556.560; 47,80; 40.1,417). To 
understand this somewhat crude illustration we must 
bear in mind Luther's eager desire to render clear to 
the common man of his day, against the errors of the 
Roman Mass, Christ's perfect redemption from sin, 
death and the devil. Luther himself stemmed from 
common stock, and it was in the main for Hans and 
Grete, representatives of the common people, that he 
expounded the Holy Scriptures. 

Luther went beyond Anselm in teaching that Christ’s 
fulfillment of the divene Law was vicarious, or substi- 
tutionary. He often uses the expression that Christ has 
put himself under the Law for us, for which as proof 
he quotes Galatians 4:4,5 C“made under the law”). 
He found great comfort in the divine truth that Christ 
kept the Law for him, which he himself had trans 
gressed. He writes, for example: “There stands the 
Man who has accomplished it! To Him I cleave, for 
He has fulfilled the Law for me and He graciously 
grants me His fulfillment” (Erlangen ed., 15,58). 
Despite his mercy, so Luther teaches, God nevertheless 
demands that satisfaction must be made for sin and 
his honor and justice be compensated. In his mercy 
he sent Christ who in our place procured that satis- 
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faction for us Cibid., 15,385). 

Such excerpts from Luther’s writings might be quoted 
endlessly, for Christ’s merit and satisfaction are cen- 
tral in his evangelical theology. Essentially, therefore, 
there is no difference between Luther and Anselm in 
their teaching of Christ's atoning work. Both use the 
same terms emphasizing the propitiatory and objective 
character of the Atonement. Practically, the only real 
difference between Luther and Anselm is that the 
Wittenberg Reformer stressed also the active obedience 
of Christ, or his vicarious fulfillment of the divine Law, 
whereas Anselm centered his atoning work in his death 
on the cross. In this also Luther often centers his doc- 
trine of the Atonement, for the vicarious propitiatory 
death of our Lord was the culmination of his willing 


obedience to his Father's will. After all, according to 
Luther, there is only one atoning obedience of Christ, 
though it has two aspects, which after all are one: for 
us transgressors he kept the divine Law, which we had 
broken; for us transgressors he suffered and died to 
make satisfaction for our sins. 

Such is Luther’s classic view of the Atonement. It is 
classic because it is scriptural. It may be summed up 
in the words: He died for us. That is what the Church 
Fathers believed; that is what Anselm believed; that 
is what Luther believed; that is what all true Christians 
believe. And that is what Aulen believes, if indeed he, 
as a Lutheran, accepts Luther's Small Catechism; for 
that, and that only, is the faith of the Christian 
Church. END 








preacher of prominence attended worship at a 

church known for its evangelical fervor. With 
evident distress and displeasure, he listened to a message 
on the atoning power of the blood of Christ. At the 
conclusion of the service the visitor said to the pastor, 
“My God is not the bloodthirsty God that you have pic- 
tured. My God is one of love and needs not to be 
appeased with blood. I have no respect for the God 
whom you worship.” 

This remark, stated with deep feeling and sincerity, 
not only evidenced complete misunderstanding of the 
sense in which the evangelical preacher employed the 
term “blood” but also manifested an ignorance of the 
God revealed in Scripture. Knowledge of the Scriptures 
should have shown him that mere blood does not effect 
appeasement. The term was correctly used as defined 
by Christ, the apostles and the liturgies of the Church. 

A similar misunderstanding was shown by some who 
followed Christ during his earthly ministry. Jesus 
startled listeners with the statement, “Except ye eat 
the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you” (John 6:53). Certain disciples under- 


The Rev. J. Marcellus Kik, Associate Editor of CurisTianrry 
Topay, served as minister in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the Reformed Church in America. He is author 
of Matthew Twenty-four, Revelation Twenty, and Voices 
from Heaven and Hell. 
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stood this in a literal, carnal sense. They were offended 
even as the visiting preacher was offended at the preach- 
ing of the blood. They called it a hard saying and 
left Christ. 

Jesus explained that literal drinking of his blood 
would not issue into eternal life. There must be a par- 
taking of it in a spiritual way. He called attention to 
the fact that the Spirit quickeneth and that the words 
which he spoke are spirit and life (John 6:63). The 
flesh and blood represented the suffering and death of 
Jesus. To eat his flesh and drink his blood is to appropri- 
ate by faith the expiation wrought by the sufferings 
and death of Christ. That blood signified atonement 
Christ himself clearly indicates in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. He said, “Drink ye all of it; for this is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins” (Matt. 26:28). 

The eating of flesh and drinking of blood are em- 
ployed in the sixth chapter of John interchangeably 
with believing. In verse 35, Christ declared that he 
was the bread of life, and those who came to him and 
believed on him would never hunger nor thirst. He 
concludes his teaching on that theme in verse 64 by 
saying, “But there are some of you that believe not.” 
Such belief involves, of course, the realization that 
Christ’s violent death on Calvary’s cross was as a substi- 
tute for the guilty sinner. The sinner partakes of that 
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death by eating his flesh and drinking his blood in 
faith. When a man believes on Christ he partakes of 
the flesh and blood of Christ. It is not a gross, carnal 
eating and drinking but a spiritual partaking by faith 


‘hat effects eternal life. 
APOSTOLIC WITNESS 


\postolic preaching and teaching place particular stress 
on the blood of Christ as significant for salvation. Paul 
“And, having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself” 
‘Col. 1:20). The blood of the cross effects reconcilia- 
tion. Paul goes on to say that those who were alienated 
from God and enemies were reconciled in the body of 
Christ’s flesh through death and were thus presented to 
God holy, without blemish and unreprovable (Col. 
1:21, 22). Thus the blood, which is a vivid symbol of 
Christ's violent death on the cross, restores harmony 
between sinful man and the holy God. No one can 
loubt Paul’s clear statement that for him the blood 
accomplishes salvation for the believer. 

Ihe classic apostolic passage is I Peter 1:18, 19, 
“Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold. . . . but with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” Peter calls attention to the 
paschal lamb that was slain for atonement of the sins 
of the Israelites. What the sacrificial lamb indicated to 
worshippers of the ancient Temple, the death of Christ 
indicated to believers within the Christian Church. To 
the Apostle the blood of Jesus Christ was exceedingly 
precious for it assured him of redemption. 

The author of Hebrews, in the ninth chapter, por- 
trays Christ as offering his blood in the presence of 
God in the heavenly tabernacle. Under the law the 
High Priest made such an offering with the blood of 
animals to make atonement for sinning Israelites. This 
analogy between the blood of Christ and the blood of 
animals does not oblige us to suppose that Christ, upon 
his ascension into heaven, literally sprinkled his own 
blood in the presence of God; but it gives us most as- 
suredly to understand that his entrance into the 
heavenly Holy of Holies is attended with true effect 
corresponding to the earthly ministry of the High 
Priest. Blood sprinkled on the mercy seat of the Temple 
typified the blood of Christ presented to God in the 
heavenly Temple. Both signified atonement. 

John uses blood in a metaphorical sense when he de- 
clares in the first chapter of his first Epistle that the 
blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin. Blood in a 
natural way would stain and defile. John also uses 
blood in a figurative way in the seventh chapter of 
Revelation where he points to the great multitude of 
those who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. No one would suppose 
a literal washing in the blood of the Lamb. The impor- 
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tant significance is that the death of Jesus, of which 
blood is the symbol, effectively removes the guilt of sin. 

Blood stands for more than just the physical suffering 
and death of Christ. Isaiah in his classic fifty-third 
chapter indicates that the Servant’s soul was made an 
offering for sin and that his soul would be in travail for 
the justification of many (Isa. 53:10, 11). Gethsemane 
reveals that his soul was exceedingly sorrowful, even 
unto death (Matt. 26:38). In agony of soul his sweat 
became as it were great drops of blood (Luke 22:44). 
Those who limit the significance of the blood to physi- 
cal suffering and death little realize the agony Christ 
endured nor the price paid for redemption. 

The New Testament abounds with passages on the 
blood of Christ: “blood of the new covenant for remis- 
sion of sin” (Matt. 26:28); “this cup is the new cove 
nant in my blood” (Luke 22:20); “the church purchased 
with his own blood” (Acts 20:28); “propitiation through 
faith in his blood” (Rom. 3:25; “justified by his blood” 
(Rom. 5:9); “communion of the blood of C hrist” (I Cor. 
10:16); “redemption through his blood” (Eph. 1:7); 
“made nigh by the blood of Christ” (Eph. 2:13); 
“washed us from our sins in his own blood” (Rev. 1:5); 
“redeemed us to God by thy blood” (Rev. 4:9); “over- 
came him by the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 12:11). 

Blood, the New Testament reveals, vividly symbol- 
izes remission of sin, ransom, propitiation, justification, 
redemption, cleansing and victory. Blood brings to 
mind the expiatory sacrifices of the ancient Temple that 
were types of the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary’s cross. 
Blood witnesses to the violent death experienced by the 
Lord. Blood speaks of suffering of body and soul of the 
Redeemer. Blood testifies of life poured out in behalf 
of sinners, for life is in the blood (Lev. 17:14). The 
whole Bible witnesses that without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins (Heb. 9:22). 


LITURGIES OF THE CHURCH 


Central in the liturgy of every Christian church is the 
order for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Scat- 
tered through such orders are scriptural statements: 
“Christ, our passover, is sacrificed for us; unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood”; “for as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come”; “the 
God of peace, that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect 
in every good work”; “the cup of blessing which we 
bless is the communion of the blood of Christ.” These 
are but a few passages familiar to all who read the 
liturgy. 

The very heart, however, of the Lord’s Supper is 
found in the words used as the elements are conse- 
crated and distributed. Take, eat: this is my body which 
is broken for you: this do in remembrance of me. This 
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speaks of death and the purpose of it. The central 
thought is the remembrance of the body broken for the 
believer. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins. This speaks of the design of 
blood: the remission of sins. 

An amazing contradiction is the preacher who abhors 
the preaching of the blood in the pulpit yet proclaims 
it in the Lord’s Supper. Though some try to make the 
primary purpose of the sacrament to be that of a display 
of Christian unity, yet the very heart of the communion 
order manifests the union of man with God in and 
through the broken body and shed blood of the Lord. 
The very action of eating the bread and drinking the 
wine declares the partaking (communion) of the bro- 
ken body and shed blood. The true believer suffers 
death in Christ. 

Beautifully phrased and rich in scriptural meaning is 
the prayer after communion in the liturgy of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, “Grant us therefore, gracious 
Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, 
and to drink his blood, that our sinful bodies may be 
made clean by his body, and our souls washed through 
his most precious blood, and that we may evermore 
dwell in him, and he in us.” Also scripturally expressed 

















is the prayer in the Book of Discipline of the Methodist 
Church, “most humbly beseeching Thee to grant, that, 
by the merits and death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and 
through faith in His blood, we and thy whole Church 
may obtain forgiveness of our sins and all other benefits 
of His Passion.” 

Gross misrepresentation of Scripture appears in the 
accusation that the blood of Christ is the means of in- 
clining God to be conciliatory and merciful. Scripture 
does not teach this. Blood is not the cause but results 
from God's love and mercy. Love provides the means by 
which the just and holy God can forgive the guilty 
sinner. “Herein is love,” states the apostle, “not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins” (I John 4:10). Paul 
echoes this truth when he writes that “God commended 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8). Love precedes the shed 
blood. Love provided the sacrificial lamb. 

Those who refuse to preach the blood of Christ deny 
the symbol which truly represents atonement, propitia: 
tion and redemption. They deny that which so vividly 
reveals the sufferings of the Lord. They remove the 
heart from the Lord’s Supper. They rob the church of 
eloquent witness of the love of God. Without blood 
what is the Gospel? END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











ALL FOOL’S DAY 

April first is no longer honored by 
street urchins behind a wooden fence 
holding the string to a purse on the brick 
sidewalk. The string is now held by soap 
and vitamin companies and the purse- 
grabbing is done on television all year 
round. This new arrangement has many 
idvantages, not only for the vanishing 
pedestrian but also for the TV contest- 
ints, who often keep the purse when the 
show is over. 

In fact, today’s fool is usually a pro- 
fessional. In the Middle Ages any village 
idiot or dwarf could aspire to be the court 
jester, but the TV “fall guy” is no fool. 

Where then is the fool population? 
One statistician projected P. T. Barnum’s 
estimate of one born every minute from 
the approximate time that famous state- 
ment was made through 1956, but since 
he had no data on the longevity of fools 
of course there’s no fool like an old 
fool), his figure was inconclusive. (This 
statistician lost his life fording a river 
averaging 2 feet in depth.) 

His work, however, suggests an un- 
imagined possibility. The fool population 
has not died out but taken over! 

The last sentence is not foolishness. 
The Bible says a great deal about folly. 
The wisdom of this world is folly to 
God. The fool is not a man who merely 
makes a mistake. His whole perspective 
is wrong—hopelessly, ludicrously wrong. 

In these days when “mal-adjustment” 
is a capital crime, Christians need a new 
grip on folly. The citizen of heaven 
has another perspective from the sages 
of this world. One or the other is a 
fool. The apostle was content to be a 
fool for Christ’s sake since the fool- 
ishness of the message of the cross is 
the saving wisdom of God. Perhaps we 
should think of All Fools Day as All 
Saint’s Day, to remember our calling! 


EUTYCHUS 


A GOOD COAT OF TAN 


In a segregated church, what happens to 
one’s membership if he goes on vacation 
and comes back with a good coat of tan? 
Would he be suspended until his skin 
became white again? A woman spends 
good money to have kinks put in her 
hair. A colored friend tells me that his 
wife pays to have them taken out. Kinks 
or no kinks, what happens to her mem- 





bership in a segregated church? 
Newheld, N. J. Eaton R. Burrows 


THEOLOGIAN AND PULPIT 


Is there a relationship between “the ex- 
treme verbosity which has come to char- 
acterize the writings of many modern 
theologians” (see CT, Nov. 12, p. 38) 
and the modern demand that sermons 
be brief and to the shut-down-after-20- 
minutes point? After 20 minutes of 
preaching (if it may come under that 
heading) most people are up in arms if 
they do not hear “Amen” from the pulpit. 
They wake up at the 20-minute mark, 
without falling out of a window . 
Perhaps the extreme verbosity of many 
modern theologians is a natural reaction 
to this demand of brevity in the pulpit . . . 
A sermon was once considered brief if it 
consumed only 45 minutes of time. 
Could it be that these long-winded two- 
hour pulpiteers have become our extreme- 
ly verbose modern theologians? Is it as 
though they were now saying, “You 
drove me out of the pulpit, I’m taking 
refuge in my pen?” 

Kurt Cart HartMAnn 
Pflugerville, Tex. 


PRAYER AND THE PULPIT 


I note a general lament about contem- 
porary pulpit oratory—it’s “unauthoritar- 
ian.” .. . I agree... . I think I know 
the remedy, however, and am wondering 
why others haven’t suggested it before: 
the cell-group prayer fellowships. . 
Already Prayer Revival Fellowships 
are breaking out on the West Coast. 
Armin Gesswein of Pasadena leads a 
conference on this cell-group plan at 
Mount Herman twice each year. Bob 
Munger of Berkeley assists and opens 
his church to ministers once a month 
for a general time of heart-searching and 
prayer. Cecil Osborn is circulating the 
idea that cell-groups revolutionize one’s 
spiritual life; his Burlingame church, al- 
ready active, is growing by such a 
plan. . . WarREN LANMAN 
First Baptist Church 
Orland, Calif. 


REMORSE AND RECOGNITION 


If recognition of Red China by U.S.A. 
must be refused on moral grounds, 
namely, that Red China has been an 








aggressor in Korea . . . then why should 
America not only recognize but also 
accept the Turkish government as an 
ally, granting it her moral and material 
support to the tune of more than a bil- 
lion dollars, forgetting the awful fact 
that this ally had been and still is an 
international murderer? Did it not wipe 
out no less than one million and a half 
innocent Armenian men, women and 
children during the first World War? 
Nay, did it not commit unspeakable 
atrocities and barbarities against the 
Greek, Armenian and other innocent 
minorities in Istanbul and Smyrna as re- 
cently as on Sept. 6, 1955? 

Certainly it is a Christian virtue to 
forgive one’s enemy if he repents and 
makes restitution for the injury he has 
caused. Has the Turk fulfilled that prime 
condition? The answer is, Never... . 
The Turk has shown no such remorse 
for the crimes he has committed not once 
but always. That is the real tragedy. 

But what is a greater tragedy is that he 
has been accepted by civilized world and 
the so-called moral and Christian world 
as a respectable member and ally. As 
long as the West contradicts itself, sins 
against the principles of justice, ethics, 
morality it preaches so often, there shall 
be no peace in this old and tired and 
suffering world. 

S. H. Harayran 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DELEGATIONS TO RED CHINA 


Recently the delegation of Episcopalian 
clergy returned from Red China and 
startled the Australian public with their 
report of experiences and impressions. I 
was an active participant in the press 
controversy that developed. 

The delegation that visited the Episco- 
palian Church in Red China comprised 
three leading evangelicals, Howard 
Mowll, Archbishop of Sydney, Primate 
of Australia, Canon H. M. Arrowsmith, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Australia and Canon 
Marcus Loane, Principal of Moore Theo- 
logical College, several other Australian 
Bishops and an ecclesiastical newspaper- 
man, Francis James, Editor of The An- 
glican, the newspaper with the largest 
circulation among Episcopalians in Aus- 
tralia. 
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The reports vary widely. That of 
Canon Arrowsmith has been the most 
favorable and has received the widest 
circulation in Evangelical circles; Arch- 
bishop Mowll has been generally favor- 
able but less voluble while Canon Loane 
was unimpressed but has limited his 
critical report to a close circle of friends. 
Francis James has published a series of 
articles at once critical and sympathetic. 

The report of Canon Arrowsmith is 
self-negating. He blithely reports as ob- 
jective fact generalizations which can be 
nothing but Communist propaganda. 
Such broad statements as, “The ma- 
jority of the Chinese people support the 
Communist Regime,” “The Communists 
have raised the living standards of the 
people,” “There is no civil war in China,” 
trip lightly from his pen. 

By what strange and miraculous proc- 
ess did Canon Arrowsmith discover the 
emotional and mental attitudes of 600,- 
000,000 Chinese people. He cannot 
speak the Chinese language—his con- 
tacts were with a highly selected and 
minute sample of the population. Those 
he did meet were at the mercy of a 
minutely controlled Communist press 
and radio for the basic national news. 
The assessment of public opinion is a 
highly technical process. Vast sums are 
spent in this country in an attempt to 
discover it. The minimum essential is a 
free press and free elections. Both of 
these are non-existent in Red China... . 

Many less-publicized and less favor- 
able aspects of Communist China were 
drawn from Archbishop Mowll through 
skillful questioning by the Rev. Mal- 
colm Mackay, leading Presbyterian Min- 
ister of Sydney, Australia. Mr. Mackay 
was Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches in Australia and had the duty 
of arranging the tour of Hromodka, the 
Czechoslovakian pro-Communist mem- 
ber of the Executive of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. He was appalled by the 
Communist utilization of the church for 
their sinister purpose. He obtained an 
insight into their motives and methods. 
Courteously yet insistently he elicited 
such information from Archbishop Mowll 
and Mrs. Mowll. 

1. Everyone in China must register 
his religion. If he registers as a Christian 
he is under government pressure to at- 
tend church. The reason for this pres- 
sure became clear when Francis James 
reported that the preachers have to meet 
with the Communist government repre- 
sentative twice weekly to be instructed 
in the “Political Line” they must follow 
on Sunday in the services. 

2. Everyone in China works very 
hard. The Mowlls specified from 7 A. M. 
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till 8 P. M. six days a week. Both hus- 
band and wife work. Frequently they 
work in cities hundreds of miles apart. 
If it is absolutely essential that someone 
be home to care for the children, the 
government provides a nurse. This indi- 
cates a planned attack on family life. 
This is diametrically opposed to the 
Christian ethic. Archbishop Mowll at- 
tributes the willingness of the Chinese 
people to work such long hours in such 
intolerable conditions as an indication 
of their patriotic zeal. He apparently 
ignores the motivating power of the 
alternative of starvation. The State is 
the universal employer. 

3. A few days prior to the arrival of 
the delegation in China, one of the 
Chinese Episcopalian bishops, Bishop 
Kimber Den, was released from prison. 
One of his Communist interrogators re- 
placed him in his cell. This bishop had 
been in prison for nearly four years. He 
had been kept in solitary confinement. 
No charge had ever been laid against 
him. He had never been brought to trial. 
Under persistent interrogation he had 
confessed to receiving gold from a mis- 
sionary. When he was released the Com- 
munist who had obtained this confession 
was jailed in his place. The delegation 
met him and he assured them his im- 
prisonment had not been “religious per- 
secution!” Francis James visited three 
Catholic Bishops in prison. They all told 
him that their imprisonment was utterly 
justified and expressed great affection 
for the Chinese Communist government. 

4. All Chinese life is lived to the ac- 
companiment of a ceaseless propaganda 
barrage from loudspeakers placed in every 
strategic location. The objective picture is 
appalling. It presents a people ruthlessly 
regimented; controlled in every detail of 
their lives, working frenziedly at indus- 
trialization while propaganda moulds the 
mass mind. This frightful tool is being 
forged by a small fanatical and highly 
efficient group avowedly dedicated to 
our conquest and destruction. Equally 
appalling was the equanimity and ap- 
parent approval with which the Primate 
of Australia disclosed these facts. 

The Communist program for the 
Church is simple: (1) to enslave; (2) 
to utilize; (3) to destroy. 

The process of enslavement is now 
complete. A hideous reign of terror de- 
veloped following Communist conquest 
which decapitated the church of its in- 
dependent leadership and cowed many 
Christians. How many Christians were 
murdered and tortured only eternity will 
reveal. 

The Communist government then 
forced the churches into a union called 


the Three-Self Movement and appointed 
the leaders. Any group that would not 
join was persecuted and the leaders ar- 
rested for some alleged crime—never for 
their religious acts. One of the published 
aims of the Three-Self Movement is the 
promotion of the “World Peace Move- 
ment” and the “liberation” of Formosa. 
With the church leadership politically 
reliable the persecution ceased. Relative 
freedom of worship and preaching is al- 
lowed. The churches are filled, aided by 
government pressure; the preachers are 
favored economically and the delegations 
are invited who see full churches, with 
well-paid preachers who chant the re- 
frain “All is well.” The naive are suit- 
ably impressed and return to serve the 
communist cause by their favorable re- 
ports. 

The destruction of the church can be 
actively consummated at any time it has 
fulfilled its purpose. The passive de- 
struction meanwhile continues by the 
alienation of the youth whose lives are 
so totally regimented that there is no 
time or place for church life. . . . 

We are on the verge of a communist 
offensive with the church as the spear- 
head. Look for continuing pressure for 
mutual delegations of churchmen from 
China and all the free countries with 
glowingly favorable reports following the 
trips. Will a new “Red Dean” emerge 
from evangelical ranks? Will the church 
cooperate with the forces dedicated to 
its destruction? .... 

Frep C. Scuwarz 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade 
Long Beach, Calif. 


POTPOURRI 


It certainly does not “speak to my 
condition.” 


Baltimore, Md. W. N. Winter 


I don’t think your staff of amillennial- 
ists is half capable of interpreting current 
events in the light of the Bible. 

Dallas, Tex. H. Epwarp Rowe 


With the exception of Billy Graham 

. and a few other names. . . I find 
few that I recognize as leaders in the 
front ranks who have something chal- 
lenging and worth while to offer a needy 
people looking tc the Church for guid- 
ance. FRANKLIN E. ScHLUETER 
Emmanuel Church Evangelical U. B. 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


It probably may serve to hasten the 
apostasy and assist in the dissolution of 
Christendom and the weakening and 
disintegration of Christian Civilization. 
New York, N.Y. James E. Bennet 
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You have not yet rammed the dagger in 
the back of the World Council or the 
National Council, but it seems that you 
have it poised, ready to strike. 

Eucene SCHNEIDER 
St. Marks Evangelical and Reformed 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


As a political Liberal and an orthodox 
Christian, I resent the fact that Protes- 
tantism has been historically identified 
with the middle classes and their bour- 
geois prejudices. Max Weber (Die 
Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des 
Kapitalismus) and R. H. Tawney (Re- 
ligion and the Rise of Capitalism) have 
demonstrated that this is true. .. . 

Louisville, Ky. Rocer WILLIAMS 


Is the theology of the 17th century to 
be the final theology of the Protestant 
church, as that of St. Thomas Aquinas 
is for the Roman Catholics? . . . 

Raymonp L. WaLLAcE 
Calvary Presbyterian 


Newark, N.J. 


. . Your strict adherence to so-called 
“orthodoxy” is but a political gesture cal- 
culated to secure your own souls within 
the walls of paradise, where you judge 
vour saints of old to be. . . . Conserva- 
tism appears to me to enjoy almost as 
much life as the dead past. . . . 

Rosert A. Barnetr 
First Presbyterian Church 
Arlington, Va. 


\ publication that includes an article by 
Billy Graham in its first issue and one 
by Ernest G. Manning in its second is 
hardly to be taken seriously. 

Anglican Parishes W. D. Gant 
Black Diamond, Alberta 


Too many slow reading articles, and rusty 
and archaic language. 

VerNoN E. Bere, Ja. 
First Presbyterian Church 
litusville, N. J. 


[ found your magazine interesting . . . 
but none of the articles struck me as 
particularly vital or unique. 

Bishop C. Cooper Rosinson 
Diocese of Moosonee 
Schumacher, Ontario 


.. . With your paper and the Reader’s 
Digest before me, I am afraid you are 
very much an adolescent nation, and 
such indications rather make us dying 
folk squirm in acute embarrassment. But 
what a nation you will be when your 
growing pains have ended! 

Sheviocke Rectory Wim Harr 
Torpoint, Cornwall, England 





I cannot feel that a fundamentalist belief 
such as you stand for has any real con- 
tribution to make to evangelism today but 
is rather a stumbling block to it... . I 
think my attitude will be shared by many 
Church of Scotland ministers. 

The Manse of Carnock V. C. Pocus 


Dunfermline, Scotland 


. . . If you commence to become an organ 
for Billy Graham’s ideas, I believe your 
cause will eventually descend to that of 
a fundamentalist viewpoint, applauded 
only by a group of Southern Baptists 
and other radicals.... JouHn WILKEY 
The Methodist Church 

Murrayville, Il. 


Reactionary rubbish. . . . Nauseating 
reading. . . . Send the balance to one of 
your Gospel Hall or Jehovah’s Witness 
brethren, but remove my name... 

St. Paul’s Church K. N. Brueton 
Jarvis, Ontario, Can. 


Congratulations on “Those who do not 
speak well of you.” Please enter my 
subscription. 

Zeeland, Mich. JoHn Van PguRsEM 
I sent you a notice not to send me any 
more of such “junk.” Now, I want to 
make sincere apology. . . . After read- 
ing, I found I was entirely wrong. . . . 
Count me as one of your subscribers. . . . 
Columbus, O. C. V. Garpngr 


Deep enough for us to pause and dig, 
but not so deep that we are lost. 

James R. Arntuur 
Pine St. Baptist Church 
Milford, Mass. 


We university people of a conservative 
theological inclination look with antici- 
pation on a magazine that speaks to our 
level... . Rosert G. CoLtMER 
Hardin-Simmons University 


Abilene, Tex. 


. .. Warmest congratulations on bridging 
the gap between a heavy theological mag- 
azine beyond the vocabulary of most lay- 
men, and a light evangelical periodical 
which all too often offers nothing in the 
way of “meat” to its readers. 

Toronto, Can. D. O. ANDERSON 


It seems to have both ballast and balance 
at this needed level. 
Pasadena, Calif. Armin R. GessweiIn 


If this is the kind of publication you 
plan to put out, and if you can retain the 
standard you have set . . . it will be one 
of the best, if not the best, of all religious 





papers anywhere. Some will say that 
this field is now crowded. But it is not 
crowded in the area where Volume 1, 
began its work. May you succeed 
gloriously. 

First Methodist Church R. B. Lavenpger 
Russellville, Ala. 


. . Greatly appreciate the historical, 
biblical, spiritual and theological value of 
your magazine... . J. E. Purpre 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Editorial quality is high, articles on the 
whole expertly written, subject matter 
fresh and provocative, and the overall 
format efficient and attractive. 

Gitsert H. Viema 
Geneva Ave. Methodist Church 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Your very first issue displays a rich 
and deep biblical scholarship that may 
be able to bring present day Christendom 
out of its rut . . . Certainly a new chal- 
lege is presenting itself to Fundament- 
alism since theological liberalism has al- 
ready outlived its day and a new or- 
thodoxy is about ready to hatch out on 
some unknown camp ground. 

T. L. Nusssaum 
Bergthal Mennonite Church 
Corn, Oklahoma 


It is encouraging to find the subjects 
I have been trying to preach about for 
40 years being dealt with in such a schol- 
arly and practical way. I hope now such 
thoughts are being published they may 
be more acceptable than I have found 
the spoken Word in my lonely pilgrim- 
age. ... E. V. Briocer 
Langley Burrell 
Chippenham, Wilts, England 


CORRECTION 


I would like to correct a mistake in “Con- 
fusing Reports on Church in Red China.” 
Dr. Howard Mowll, Archbishop of Syd- 
ney, was not a member of the “Cam- 
bridge Seven” as he was not born when 
they went to China in 1885! He did not 
go to China until 1922, being conse- 
crated assistant bishop on June 24th of 
that year and was appointed the bishop 
of the Diocese of West China in 1926. 
His predecessor as bishop in West 
China was Bishop W. W. Cassels who 
was one of the Cambridge Seven, the 
others being C. T. Studd (my uncle), 
Stanley P. Smith, Dixon E. Hoste, Mon- 
tague Beauchamp, Cecil Polhill-Turner 
and his brother, Arthur Polhill-Turner. 
Ven. C. H. R. BrapsHaw 

Archdeacon of Cariboo 
Kamloops, B. C. 
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UN: TOWN MEETING? OR TRAGEDY? 


No tradition or practice is more cherished in American 
life than is the town meeting. It goes to the grass roots 
of American democracy and dates from the earliest days 
of the Pilgrims and the Puritans in New England. It is 
the finest flowering of direct democracy ever to appear 
in the long course of human history; and even though 
its institution and implications are not always observed 
or understood, its principles and prerogatives are jeal- 
ously guarded by every true American. 

No higher claim can be made for the United Nations 
Organization than that it is the “town meeting of the 
world.” The question is, therefore, the accuracy of that 
claim. 


The town meeting arose in New England out of the 
necessity and privilege of self-government. It was the 
general assembly of all qualified voters in the town or 
township in which regulations and ordinances were es- 
tablished, taxes levied, appropriation voted and an exec- 
utive committee of select men chosen to administer the 
will of the people. It was the privilege of every qualified 
citizen to speak, to vote and to be a candidate for office. 
The town meeting was a free assembly of free men for 
the welfare of all. 

The observant de Tocqueville in his Democracy in 
America declared: “The native of New England is 
attached to his township because it is independent and 
free: his co-operation in its affairs insures his attach- 
ment to its interest; the well-being it affords him secures 
his affection; and its welfare is the aim of his ambition 
and of his future exertions: he takes a part in every 
occurrence in the place; he practices the art of govern- 
ment in the small sphere within his reach; he accustoms 
himself to those forms which can alone insure the 
steady progress of liberty; he imbibes their spirit; he 
acquires a taste for order, comprehends the union or the 
balance of powers, and collects clear practical notions 
on the nature of his duties and the extent of his rights.” 

Outstanding among the basic elements of the town 
meeting are a half dozen or more factors indispensable 
to its effectiveness and continuance. There was of 
necessity a deep-seated sense of political responsibility 
on the part of the citizens; and in turn by their select 
men in the performance of their appointed duties. 
There was a pride in freedom and self-government, 
coupled with a public spirit and devotion to democracy 
and the public welfare. 
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Of course there was disagreement as to details of 
policy and practice; but from open debate it was evident 
that the best interest of the town as a whole was the 
concern of all. It was the duty of the moderator to see 
that the proceedings were conducted properly and with 
propriety, with courtesy and consideration for others. 
The debate was often spirited, even piquant, and spiced 
with humor; but personalities were decreased that prin- 
ciple might be increased. 

The town meeting was the voice for all the people, 
voters and nonvoters alike. There was the common con- 
cept that freedom could exist only within the frame- 
work of law, and that the voice of the majority decided 
a given difference of opinion. 

Of necessity there was honor, honesty and integrity; 
for any deviation from these on the part of some could 
be exposed by others to whom the facts were familiar. 
After differences had been discussed in detail the mod- 
erator called for a decision by the voters; and this was 
followed by action. 

The town meeting represented a spontaneous, dy- 
namic, living political reality for the citizens of that 
community. Should it become static or stilted, and 
begin to lack public interest and support, it might fall 
into the hands of avaricious and unprincipled men. 

Underlying all of these considerations was the moral 
basis of the town meeting: a respect for law and for the 
rights of others, a sense of political responsibility and 
personal rectitude, all of which in turn were established 
upon a reverence for almighty God. In matters political, 
Daniel Webster is often better able to define terms than 
is Noah Webster; and we recall the former’s earnest and 
eloquent statement on The First Settlement of New 
England: “Our ancestors established their system of 
government on morality and religious sentiment. Moral 
habits, they believed, cannot safely be trusted on any 
other foundation than religious principle, nor any gov- 
ernment be secure which is not supported by moral 


habits.” 
2 


Does the experience of the past eleven years affirm 
the right of the United Nations Organization to be con- 
sidered “the town meeting of the world”? It does not 
seem that the record bears out that claim. 

On some occasions and by some nations, especially 
the smaller ones, there has been a sense of political 
responsibility, but often the contrary has been the case. 
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That the veto privilege in the Security Council has 
been flagrantly abused is apparent to every thoughtful 
observer of the United Nations. One recalls the appre- 
hension of Trygve Lie when first Vyshinsky gave his 
first “Niet”: “This first, almost light-hearted use of the 
veto that I hoped would rarely be exercised by any of 
the great powers disturbed me as much as the violence 
of the debate on the Greek question. Although I did 
not then foresee the long succession of 50-odd Soviet 
vetoes cast during my term of office, the great majority 
for reasons no more substantial to Soviet interests and 
policy, here was another chilly forewarning of the ‘cold 
war’ to come—the clumsiness, the rigidity of position, 
the refusal to participate, even in nonessentials, in the 
give-and-take and the hammering out of acceptable 
compromises that are the very lifeblood of politics and 
diplomacy among the Western democracies.” (In the 
Cause of Peace, p. 34.) 

Such irresponsibility has aroused the greatest dis- 
satisfaction and disillusionment on the part of freedom- 
loving peoples the world over. As a result, can there be 
devotion to the UNO when it lacks the first principle 
of the town meeting? 

Instead of discussion and debate to determine the best 
interests for humanity, these eleven years have seen the 
continued stubborn Soviet adherence to communist 
aims and objectives rather than any concern for the 
welfare of others. Again Trygve Lie: “It is therefore 
most unfortunate that the Soviet Union and its allies 
have already declared (1953) that they are unwilling 
to accept any changes. They have even objected to the 
collecting of documentary evidence and the presenta- 
tion of a study of the Charter’s history. If that entirely 
negative position is maintained to the end, the world 
will have sad proof that the original adherence of these 
countries to the United Nations Organization was a 
matter of political expediency alone, without any con 
tinuing sense of responsibility to the needs of a growing 
world community.” 

In the place of courtesy and common decency, evi- 
dent in any town meeting, the debate in the UNO has 
been marked by vituperation and billingsgate as crude 
and coarse as could be found among the most debased 
elements of society. The frequent reference to “canni- 
bals,” and “scum” and the abundance of similar Soviet 
cynicism are entirely unworthy of any organization, 
much less an alleged “town meeting of the world.” 

Any town meeting is a proper place for honest debate 
and presentation of facts, but it is not a platform for 
propaganda. As early as 1947 Herbert Vere Evatt, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, warned that there 
must be “exercise of restraint by all members in order to 
avoid mere propaganda statements, and the recognition 
of a duty to cooperate in the carrying out of decisions. 
This is essential to maintain the prestige of the United 
Nations as a deliberative body and to make its decisions 


effective” (The United Nations, p. 140). Even a cur- 
sory reading of the deliberations of the Security Coun- 
cil and the Assembly shows that the great bulk of Soviet 
statements are pure propaganda, without any relation- 
ship to principle or fact. 

The customary communist use of the “Big Lie,” 
familiar to every student of foreign affairs, is nowhere 
more apparent than in the UNO. The experience of 
these eleven years has given illustrations without num- 
ber, and apparently without limits as well, as to the 
immensity and absurdity of the “Lie”; but perhaps none 
is remembered more vividly than the germ warfare 
charges made by the Soviet delegation to counteract the 
evidence of atrocities committed by communist troops 
in Korea. The Big Lie, however, was less disturbing to 
thoughtful people than the unwillingness of twenty-two 
UN members to acquit the United States of the absurd 
charge of waging germ warfare, and the comment by 
the distinguished Indian president of the Assembly, 
who stated, “Very strange things happen in wartime, 
and sometimes the best people do them.” 

In the place of honor, honesty and integrity that are 
intrinsic in the New England town meeting if it is to 
serve effectively the interests of the community, the 
proceedings of the UNO show frequently dishonesty, 
double-dealing and outright deceit. No organization 
can operate where suspicion of the integrity of its mem- 
bership continues, and is justified. 

The tragic indecision and consequent inactivity of 
the UNO, except on rare occasion, is in marked contrast 
to the decision and action of the typical New England 
town meeting. There have been crises when the ma- 
jority of the UN members have risen to the challenge, 
as in Korea. But even there a leading world power was 
openly and avowedly on the side of the communist 
aggressors of North Korea, and the contribution of the 
UN to the common defense was by no means in pro- 
portion to the relative strength of its membership. 

Among the most recent illustrations of UN inde- 
cisiveness was its inability to agree on a definition of 
aggression. Despite the fact that nearly twenty-four 
years earlier a committee of the League of Nations had 
begun discussions to the end of defining that term, and 
the responsibility had been carried on by a special com- 
mittee of the UN, it was reported to the General As- 
sembly on November 12, 1956, that: “In view of the 
obvious divergence of views, it was decided not to put 
any of the existing drafts to the vote.” Even in the glare 
of fires lighted in the Hungarian catastrophe of that 
very hour the UN did not have enough light and moral 
courage to define aggression! 

In contrast to the forward-moving, dynamic develop 
ment within the New England town meeting the course 
of UN action has been dominated by the stubborn, un- 
yielding, strict-constructionist position of the Soviet 
Union. Even so optimistic a protagonist of the UN as 
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Clark M. Eichelberger is compelled to state with sor- 
row: “The largest negative factor, of course, is the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government has been a strict 
constructionist; it has been the greatest defender of the 
text of the Charter, stripped of growth and develop- 
ment. It has declared illegal practically every step that 
has been taken to liberalize the United Nations. . . .” 

Despite all these difficulties, which distinctly disbar 
the UNO from any possibility of being a “town meet- 
ing of the world,” the most disturbing is undoubtedly 
the lack of moral basis in that organization. Although 
a UN committee declared that “forced labor, employed 
for political coercion, or punishment for holding or ex- 
pressing political views, plays a significant part in the 
national economy of the Soviet Union,” the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council would not identify the Soviet 
Union or any other country where slave labor exists. 

The UN has been unwilling to hear evidence of 
communist atrocities involving at least thirty thousand 
war prisoners and civilians, including more than six 
thousand Americans (and the American delegation has 
not had the moral courage to press the issue). General 
Mark Clark’s report on the atrocities was never heard. 

The list of moral cowardice and complicity grows 
longer with each session of the UN. Kashmir, Hungary 
and the long preliminary wrangle on Suez are but a few 
of the mountain peaks; no, rather, the pools of iniquity 
in the miasma of moral ineptitude and inaction. 

Without a moral foundation of honesty, honor, in- 
tegrity and willingness to work for the general welfare, 
the UN is building its tower of Babel on shifting sand 
stained with human blood. There is need to amend the 
Charter but even a greater need to mend the ways of 
the majority of its members. Courage is needed to re- 
place the cunning of unprincipled men and cooperation 
rather than contemptuous criticism and_ vilification. 
There was wistfulness, and possibly wishful thinking, 
in President Eisenhower's word to the United States 
Committee for United Nations Day (September 23, 
1953) when he declared: “With all its defects, with all 
the failure that we can check up against it, it still repre- 
sents man’s best organized hope to substitute the confer- 
ence table for the battle field.” 

Without moral courage, consistency and constancy, 
the best of hopes have no substance. Thus far the 
United Nations, instead of achieving the expected 
acclaim as “the town meeting of the world,” has been a 
tragedy in which the world, by the passion or limita- 
tions of its diplomats, is being brought to the brink of 
catastrophe. 





IMPROVING THE QUALITY 

OF RELIGIOUS RADIO-TV 

The discussion of religious radio-TV in recent years 
has mainly concerned the issue of fair assignment of 
network time to the respective Protestant constitu- 
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encies. Debate over this issue gained heat when the 
National Council of Churches intensified its opposi- 
tion to paid religious broadcasts, while seeking more 
sustaining or free time (some of it during priority 
hours) for the Council as the authoritative voice of 
American Protestantism. Now that this controversy 
has been aired, and the broadcasting industry has 
evidenced concern for a fair allotment of sustaining 
time, the problem will likely be worked out region- 
ally and locally, rather than nationally. Religious 
forces in the community and the individual station 
managers will discuss the question of proportionate 
programming at the local level. 

Spokesmen for the radio-TV industry have them- 
selves emphasized that program interest is multiplied 
when there is a specific relationship to the particular 
community which the radio-TV station serves. As 
one station manager put it recently, the television 
station’s religious responsibility can best be met by 
the presentation of “local religious programs, conceived 
locally, produced locally, using local people and re- 
maining in constant contact and consultation with 
representative bodies of the local spiritual community.” 

This trend to local programming need not mark the 
absolute end of network schedules reflective of the 
major spiritual outlooks. But it does bring to the fore 
a problem fully as important as that of a fair distri- 
bution of time to the respective religious constituen- 
cies, the problem of effective radio-TV programming. 

Evangelical broadcasts built around prominent per- 
sonalities and dynamic preaching can undoubtedly 
maintain high network ratings. In the sphere of 
TV programming, however, evangelical effort has 
been mainly an independent, trial by error proceed- 
ing. The evangelicals have lacked the advantages of 
a national radio- TV commission with salaried leaders 
working cooperatively with the networks, and this 
has been their loss. Not that N.C.C. forces have come 
up with an infallible formula for successful TV 
presentations. Good programs of a religious nature 
are still at a premium, as program ratings will attest. 

Evangelicals have neglected to give adequate cor- 
porate thought to the question, what is good religious 
programming? While the television industry has been 
growing to maturity, as one of the most influential 
mass media of the century, the evangelicals have not 
spent time in workshops and on basic research, as 
they ought, in order to use this new channel most 
effectively to the glory of God. A forward step in 
this direction has been made by National Religious 
Broadcasters, who are projecting a radio-TV clinic 
for the summer of 1958, in cooperation with a modern 
radio and television station in the Midwest. 

The evangelical tradition has features that lend 
themselves uniquely to effective television program- 
ming. But there is a tendency to stop with vigorous 
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preaching or striking musical combinations. The 
hierarchial churches have their symbolism and dress; 
the ritualistic churches, their rituals. Have evangeli- 
cals seriously inquired what moments in their services 
lend themselves most dramatically to television? Have 
they surveyed their resources for good religious pro- 
gramming, and interpreted them in high-level con- 
ference to the industry? Thanksgiving morning in 
the Pacific Garden Mission in Chicago, Easter Sunday 
in the Rose Bowl in Pasadena or a night in Madison 
Square Garden during the Billy Graham crusade— 
these are spectacles that hold a national interest. And 
there are many more. 

The responsibility for good programming does not 
belong one-sidedly to the churches, however. Both 
in government and in the industry today there are 
highly placed officials who feel that the present pros- 
perity can be utilized to encourage the networks to 
invest some resources in the effective implementation 
of religious programs. Once the question of free time 
allotments is equitably settled, and the various groups 
are invited within this framework to interpret to the 
networks their best program resources, the industry 
itself may well assign technical assistance to develop 
effective programming. If the churches can bring 
invisible spiritual and moral forces to the network, 
the industry can often suggest the best techniques 
for presenting them artfully. And the churches may 
well channel into the industry some of their youth 
with a vision for such vocational service, and may 
also well pray for the conversion of those who have 
professional talent but lack devotion to Christ. After 
all, a Gospel fitted for the television viewer is also 
superbly fit for the television crew. 





LABOR RACKETEERING 
AND THE AMERICAN WORKER 


The revelations of corruption, vice and financial irre- 
sponsibility in one of the major unions have startled 
the nation and are bringing dismay to labor leaders 
in general and to the rank and file of honest and law 
abiding union members. 

There was a time when labor as such was an under- 
dog and when legislation was considered necessary to 
protect the legitimate rights of the working man. 
Gradually labor accumulated growing political power, 
and its leadership came to administer millions of dollars 
in funds. 

Yet no controls such as those demanded of other 
responsible organizations were imposed on the unions. 
Because of this deference to labor, as in large measure 
responsible only to itself, the average member of a 
union soon found himself without an effective voice 
in controlling those at the top. 

To his disappointment, and enlightenment, the 








American worker is learning that some labor leaders, 
who have carved their careers out of criticism of 
the way that big business allegedly exploits the workers, 
have degraded their own office and responsibility at 
the expense of the workers they profess to represent. 
Union members are learning a new truth: that 
organized labor too, and not management alone, holds 
within itself a potentiality for the irresponsible use of 
private power. 

In recent years, union members have had to cope 
with the misuse of their own welfare funds by some 
union leaders. In the current Congressional expose of 
U.S. labor racketeering, which is scheduled to look 
beyond Portland to Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis and other 
cities, workers see some leaders already charged with 
entanglement, not simply in shady financial dealings, 
and the misuse of union funds for selfish gain, but in 
the seamy spheres of vice including gambling, prostitu- 
tion and the alleged bribery of officials. In an hour 
when governmental leaders prize the virtues of demo- 
cratic government, the nation has seen the sad spectacle, 
in the effort to get at the truth of union vice racketeering 
in Portland, of a mayor who flunked a lie detector test, 
and a district attorney who took refuge behind the Fifth 
Amendment. 

The tempo of indignation is rising among reputable 
union leaders, who fear that the exposure of shaggy 
union leadership may reflect upon the unions as a 
whole. The fact is that the tolerance of such leadership, 
by leaders with a concern for integrity, has needlessly 
contributed to this shadow over the movement. And the 
sooner the unions are rid of labor racketeering, the 
better for the unions and for the nation. The thesis 
that big business was especially prone to the exploi- 
tation of the worker lay at the bottom of a good bit of 
pro-union legislation in recent decades. Today the 
time has come for legislation that will scrutinize union 
leadership with similar rigidity. 

The tide of concern extends also to the rank and 
file of union membership. And it is high time union 
members evidence a concern for the preservation of the 
democratic process within the unions, and preserve the 
answerability of their leaders to their worker constit- 
uencies. 

We agree with those in Congress who say that 
this investigation should not be used to destroy labor. 
But it is a sad day for the American worker, in his strug- 
gle against the fortunes of the Soviet worker, when 
he must reckon with a lack of democratic opportunities 
to choose representative leaders and to control his own 
funds. The time has come when the power accorded 
any group having a vital role in the nation’s life should 
carry with it a corresponding degree of public respon- 
sibility subject to the same checks and balances obtain- 
ing in business of any other kind. END 
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THE BIBLE: Book of the Month 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


The author of the Third Gospel was 
uniquely equipped to be the author of 
a book recording the history of the Great 
Physician in a reliable form. Although 
he was, according to his own declaration 
in Luke 1:1-4, 


gospel history, 


no eyewitness of the 
he had excellent oppor- 
tunities to acquire all the authoritative 
information necessary for his two books, 
the Gospel of Luke and The Acts of the 
Apostles. 


AUTHORSHIP 


The earliest Christian traditions unani- 
mously declare that the author of Luke 
and Acts is “the beloved physician” of 
whom mention is made by the apostle 
Paul in Colossians 4:14, Philemon 24 
and 2 Timothy 4:11. From these state- 
ments it is clear that Luke was with him 
while he was in captivity in Rome. This 
fits in excellently with the data of Acts. 
For according to Acts 16:10-17, 20:5- 
21:17 and 27:1-28:16 the author of 
Acts, after having accompanied Paul on 
several of his missionary journeys, stayed 
with him when he was taken to Rome 
as prisoner of the Roman Emperor. 
Acts 1:1 the author of 
Acts is indeed also the author of the 
Gospel, for both are dedicated to a cer- 
tain Theophilus and “the former treatise” 
to which he is manifestly the 
Third Gospel. The vocabulary, style and 
language of the Greek originals of Luke 
and Acts also conclusively prove that the 
tradition is correct in ascribing both 
books to the same author. 

Knowing that Luke was “the 
beloved physician” who accompanied 
Paul on long journeys (from Troas to 
Philippi, Acts, 16:10-17, about five 
years later from Philippi via Troas and 
Milete to Jerusalem, Acts 20:5-21:17, 
and finally from Caesaria to Rome, Acts 
27:1-28:16) and who apparently stayed 
with him several years in Rome, we 
realize what excellent opportunities he 
had to obtain firsthand knowledge re- 
garding the Gospel history. 


According to 


refers 


now 


SEARCH FOR TRUE FACTS 


Turning to the first four verses of the 
Third Gospel, we discover that Luke was 
well aware of his unique opportunity of 
discovering the true facts regarding Jesus 
Christ. And at the same time his state- 
ment in these first four verses, written in 
beautiful classic Greek, reveals the fact 
that Luke was deeply conscious of the 
tremendous responsibilities which rested 
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upon him of being the author of such 
an important book. 

He lived in times when to follow Jesus 
Christ was a matter of life and death. 
It thus was of the utmost importance 
that there should be absolute certainty 
regarding the facts on which his faith 
and that of his fellow-Christians were 
based. A man with his scientific outlook 
on life—one who witnessed so much 
of the “life and death” struggle between 
the early Christian Church and her Jew- 
ish and heathen opponents—he realized 
that only when the Christian faith is 
based on absolutely reliable facts will it 
be able to win its way in the world. He 
accordingly wrote to Theophilus, who 
was probably a well-educated and impor- 
tant person, that after he had from all 
available evidence “traced the course of 
all things accurately from the first,” he 
had decided to write a well-ordered ac- 
count so that his reader “might know the 
certainty concerning the things wherein 
thou wast instructed” (1:3-4). 

During the past more than one hun- 
dred years, Luke’s statement in 1:1 that 
many had already written accounts of 
the Gospel history by the time he de- 
cided to write his more comprehensive 
and well-ordered narrative was mostly 
not taken seriously enough. The idea 
reigned that while the Apostles lived, 
the spoken word was regarded as prac- 
tically the only source for knowledge 
regarding the Gospel history. The truth 
of Luke’s statement has, however, re- 
cently been accentuated by the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Rolls. These ancient 
writings have proved beyond doubt that 
among religious Jewish circles of about 
the time of the beginning of our Chris- 
tian era it was customary to have, apart 
from oral traditions, extensive written 
reports of what religious leaders said, 
did and experienced. 

In this as well as in many other re- 
spects, modern investigations have re- 
vealed the remarkable historical trust- 
worthiness of the writings of Luke. In 
fact there is, apart from other Bible 
authors, no other historian of antiquity 
who has been proved to be so remark- 
ably reliable as the Greek physician, 
Luke, the author of our Third Gospel 
and Acts. 

It is, indeed, the unique characteristic 
of our Christian faith that it is based not 
on speculations of theories but on def- 
nite historical facts. For spiritually we 
cannot 


live on uncertainties or half- 


truths. All other faiths and philosophic 
systems are the result of human specu- 
lations, and are only a manifestation of 
the vain struggle of those who try to find 
along their own roads the way to spiritual 
rest. In the Gospel of Luke, however, 
we have the historical account of how 
the living God in his redeeming grace 
through Jesus Christ entered into the 
life of mankind, seeking to save those 
that are lost. 

A close study of the contents of the 
Third Gospel emphasizes the fact that 
Luke indeed had access to a very wide 
range of reliable written as well as oral 
sources of information. He definitely 
made extensive use of the Gospel of 
Mark which he knew to be a trustworthy 
account. He knew Mark personally 
(cf. Col. 4:10 and 14, and Philemon 
24), and they most naturally would have 
discussed matters regarding the Gospel 
history. 

Paul himself also would have had a 
very wide and accurate knowledge of 
the main facts regarding him in whose 
service he sacrificed everything—even 
his own life. Through his intimate con- 
tact with Paul, Luke would thus have 
learned much regarding the Gospel his- 
tory. At Jerusalem, Caesarea and else- 
where Luke, with his enquiring type of 
nature and Hellenistic training and cul- 
ture, most certainly would have made the 
best use of the unique opportunities to 
gather as much information as possible 
also from the original Apostles and other 
eyewitnesses of the life, death and tri- 
umph of him whom he had learned to 
adore and serve as the Savior of the 
world. 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 


The result of all of this is that by the 
time Luke wrote the Gospel, he com- 
pletely mastered his material. We note 
this in the fact that his Gospel gives the 
most extensive and comprehensive ac- 
count of the history of Jesus—starting 
from the announcement of the birth of 
His forerunner (John the Baptist) and 
running right through to the resurrection 
and ascension. And in Acts, the sequel 
to his first “treatise,” he gives supple- 
mentary details regarding the forty days 
between the resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus and then relates the history of 
how the glorified, triumphant Savior 
through the Holy Spirit built his Church 
and used the Apostles and especially 
Paul to proclaim the glad _ tidings 
throughout so great a part of the Roman 
Empire. 

Luke realized that there existed, es- 
pecially among educated people of the 
time, an urgent (Continued on page 32) 
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‘THE LOST CHORD OF EVANGELISM’ 


Dr. Billy Graham, in an address prepared for delivery April 3 at the 15th annual 
convention of the National Association of Evangelicals in Buffalo, New York, illus- 
trates a major point on “the lost sincere compassion for sinners” with these words: 

“Where are the tears for the lost? Where is our concern for men that are con- 
fused, frustrated, lost, sinful and destined for hell? At the moment, our New York 
campaign has been challenged by some extremists on two points. 

“First, as to its sponsorship, I would like to make myself quite clear. I intend 
to go anywhere, sponsored by anybody, to preach the Gospel of Christ, if there are 
no strings attached to my message. I am sponsored by civic clubs, universities, minis- 
terial associations and councils of churches all over the world. I intend to continue. 
Not one person in New York has even suggested or hinted as to what my message 
should be. It will be precisely the same message that I have preached all over the 
world. The centrality of my message will be Christ and Him crucified. 

“Second, we have been challenged on what happens to the converts when the 
crusade is over. Apparently these brethren who make these statements have no faith 
in the Holy Spirit. The work of regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
work of follow up is the work of the Holy Spirit. The same Holy Spirit that con- 
victed them of sin and regenerated them is able to follow them. No group of min- 
isters in any large city anywhere in the world agree on what constitutes a sound 
church. We do all we can in follow up, but ultimately they’re in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit. He is more than able. We have overwhelming evidence of how mirac- 
ulously the Holy Spirit has led thousands who have come forward in the meetings 
to surrender their hearts to Christ.” 

Other key points of Dr. Graham’s address, entitled “The Lost Chord of Evan- 
gelism,” are as follows: 

“The lost sensibility to the majesty of God. 

“We handle holy things too glibly and professionally. We need to sense the 
majesty and holiness of God, as did Isaiah, Moses and Daniel. If we could get a 
glimpse of God today we would fall on our faces, as did Peter, James and John at 
the transfiguration and as Paul did on the Damascus Road. 

“The lost sense of God's presence. 

“Samson ‘wist not’ that the Lord had departed from him. Many of us have lost 
the sense of God’s presence and anointing. We no longer minister in the powers of 
the Holy Spirit. Our message has lost that certain something that is necessary for 
spiritual power. 

“The lost sensitivity to personal ethics. 

“The Christian should be the most ethical person in our society. His income tax 
returns should be the most honest. The Christian minister should lean over back- 
wards in his honesty, truthfulness and personal decorum. In the complexities of the 
present-day world, it is easy to get careless. 

“The lost simplicity of our love one to another. 

“The one badge of Christian discipleship is not orthodoxy, but love. There is far 
more emphasis on love and unity among God's people in the New Testament than 
there is on orthodoxy, as important as it is. 

“The lost significance of the scope of the Church. 

“We evangelicals sometimes set ourselves up as judges of another man’s relation- 
ship to God. We often think that a person is not a Christian unless he pronounces 
our shibboleths and cliches exactly the way we do. I have found born again Chris- 
tians in the strangest places, under the oddest circumstances, who do not know our 
particular evangelical language. But their spirit witnesses to my spirit that they are 
truly sons of God. There is a great swing all over the world, within the Church, 
toward a more conservative theological position. The old terms, fundamentalism 
and liberalism, are now passe. The situation has radically changed, since the days 
of Machen, Riley and other detenders of the faith a generation ago. 

“The lost separation from the world. 

“There is danger, among evangelicals of compromising with the mode of the 
day. The lines of separation from the world are no longer drawn. Our attitudes 
are becoming infected with the spirit of the times. We are in danger of sur- 
rendering to false standards. While we must not be legalistic, we must be separated 
from the world. Worldliness is not a few designated things, such as dancing, 
movies and drinking, but is a spirit that is invading our homes and our lives today 
through many other mediums. We need to issue a new call for separation, not 
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only from the world, but unto God.” 

The NAE, representing over 40 de. 
nominations and associations, announced 
plans for a united prayer effort on the 
evening of April 3 in behalf of Dr. 
Graham’s New York crusade. Cards dis- 
played at the convention, state by state, 
carried the pledges of scores of churches 
to unite their midweek prayer services 
with the concentrated effort. The pray- 
er session at Buffalo is to last through 
midnight. 

“Demonstrating Oneness in Christ” 
was the title of another major conven- 
tion address, prepared for delivery by 
Dr. Paul P. Petticord, president of West- 
ern Evangelical Seminary, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and president of NAE. 

Highlights are as follows: 

“Evangelicals demonstrate oneness in 
Christ. 

“In this our day we have on the one 
hand the martyrs who cannot compro- 
mise the evangelical Christian doctrine 
and on the other those who liberalize 
Christian truth by rationalizing them- 
selves into a philosophical position that 
says, ‘I must retain my existence, re- 
gardless, or ‘I am better alive than 
dead.’ 

This sounds logical but it does’ not 
come from the lips of evangelical 
Christians . . . Since when are we so 
valuable to this modern generation that 
the entire Christian philosophy should 
be reversed from ‘He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it’ to ‘I shall gain 
my life through expediency’? 

“Evangelicals lift a voice against this 
type of thinking which depends upon 
temporal values and social recognition 
rather than the security of the cross. 
They are very much aware that this type 
of philosophy had crept into the church, 
especially among the ministry, until one 
might say that one of the chief motives 
of the modern minister is ‘to get along.’ 
I call this ‘the sin of expediency.’ Rather 
than to insist upon a minister being 
called to deliver God’s message in judg- 
ment as well as love, mercy and peace, 
many ministers feel it is more important 
to preach only the ethical idealisms and 
to leave out the most important part 
of the Gospel, the plan of redemption. 
Kindred to this position is the attitude 
that @ minister must not make negative 
statements concerning the basic sinful 
nature of man. To this, evangelicals 
must say that one must discern the evils 
of the day and follow the instruction of 
the Scriptures to call men to repentance 
and to warn them of the results of sin 


and the judgment of God. 
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“Evangelicals demonstrate oneness in 
organizational cooperation. 

“To be a crusading movement means 
that evangelicals must have not only a 
spirit of discernment but also a vision of 
what God would have his children do in 
facing the evils of the day. Now this 
necessitates a struggle against certain 
forces that would oppose the message of 
evangelical Christianity. It is because of 
this opposition that evangelicals are 
sometimes labeled as divisive, intolerant 
conservatives. I think any student of the 
Scripture is convinced that Christ had 
many who opposed him because he dis- 
cerned the evils of his day and was will- 
ing to lift his voice against sin and 
unbelief in a positive presentment of 
himself as the only Saviour who could 
free men from sin. The evangelical testi- 
mony has this same type of witness. It is 
not belligerent, caustic, arrogant or pre- 
tentious, but it is an expression of deep- 
est sincerity. 

“Evangelicals demonstrate ecumenic- 
ity. 
“Wherever the unification of peoples 
has been imposed under terms of force 
or regimentation, culturally, politically, 
socially, educationally, morally or re- 
ligiously, great new rifts soon open where 
least expected, dividing along natural 
‘fault’ lines. The infinite variety of dif- 
ferences in man seems to challenge con- 
formity. Yet the ideal of achieving the 
proper relationship of the many into a 
unified endeavor continues to challenge 
men everywhere. However, there is a 
Divine plan. We believe in the spiritual 
unity of believers in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. . . . 

“In the doctrinal Lordship of Christ 
is the only true ecumenicity. It means 
first, a spiritual Kingdom or society, 
uniting ‘in one Spirit,’ every ‘born 
again’ person everywhere. But it means 
also a living expression of ‘love to 
God’ which is ‘loving others as one- 
self.’ A Christian is vitally concerned 
about and interested in the spiritual 
and social well-being of his fellow man. 
It is ever his passionate desire to make 
available to all people the blessing he 
himself enjoys in Christ. Wherever men 
have become Christians, the darkness and 
oppression of sin and greed have been 
lifted. 

“Evangelical oneness, which is 
Christ’s kingdom, is a morally trans- 
formed body of individuals, each one of 
whom has experienced, in himself, the 
life of Christ. Evangelicals unite their 
strength to live out the principles of 
Christ, its Lord, in the midst of daily 


life. This is the demonstration of evan- 
gelical ecumenicity. 

“Evangelicals demonstrate oneness in 
purpose. 

“The evangelical Christian gives more 
than mental assent to truth and he is 
one who refuses to ameliorate or com- 
promise by administrative or ecclesias- 
tical manifestation the clear witness 
concerning salvation in Christ. . . . The 
chief purpose of the evangelical is to 
spread the message of redemption from 
sin through Christ. Because of this 
fact, convinced evangelicals are bound 
to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.” 

Dr. Petticord said evangelical Chris- 
tianity, as a crusading movement, should 
have an outreach for the immediate fu- 
ture in a united purpose of successful 
witness in the following seven fields 
of service ministry: 

(1) A ministry of encouraging evangel- 
ical fellowship, (2) encouraging social 
and material benefits for mankind, (3) 
expressing a united evangelical voice 
before government, (4) encouraging 
evangelical broadcasters, (5) encourag- 
ing evangelical home missions expansion, 
(6) calling evangelicals to manifest 
the oneness of Pentecost and (7) call- 
ing all evangelicals to prayer. 

“He added: 

“Evangelical Christianity does not 
depend upon worldly political power or 
organization to survive one kind of 
culture or another. Roman and Grecian 
culture died and Christianity was vir- 
ile. Barbarism overran Europe and still 
evangelical Christianity survived. It 
is through the power of prayer that men 
are able to survive and perpetuate their 
faith. 

“It is an ‘other worldly’ allegiance 
depending upon a King of a spiritual 
kingdom that is the culture in which 
virile Christianity grows. So if the 
Lord tarries and if the old world order 
succumbs and a new order arises, evan- 
gelical Christianity, though under other 
banners, will survive. 

“The power of Christianity has 
never depended upon numerical su- 
periority mor does the evangelical 
Christianity today. Through the power 
of prayer, its influence is multiplied 
like the loaves and the fishes in the 
hands of Christ and the multitudes 
are fed. 

“To this end, the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals calls evangelicals 
everywhere to prayer, imploring men and 
women to set aside everything else to 
do that which is most important. This 





is to intercede before God, understand- 
ing that it is ‘by my spirit saith the 
Lord’ that the Kingdom of God may come 
in the hearts of men, and that evangeli- 
cal Christianity will become increasingly 
virile through importune prayer, and 
that our differences will be minimized 
in the reaffirmation of the great objec- 
tives of our common faith. 

“Evangelicals are today demonstrating 
a greater oneness in Christ than ever 
before. May God grant that the witness 
will be clear, unequivocal and certain 
so that all men may know by the Holy 
Spirit that Christ is the way, the truth 
and the life and that no man can come 
unto the Father but by him. . . .” 





Short, Short Story 


Ohio state senators were on the 
floor discussing the addition of a 
prayer and meditation room at the 
Capitol in Columbus. 

“More people are praying today 
than ever before,” said Senator 
Lowell Fess, who introduced the 
measure. 

“How are you going to keep the 
lobbyists out of the prayer room?” 
asked Senator Arthur Blake. 

“They will need it more than 
we will,” replied Senator Fess. 











Intercreedal Program 


The National Council of Churches 
has invited Roman Catholics and Jews to 
join in producing a weekly, nationwide 
television program to promote spiritual 
values without reference to specific re- 
ligious beliefs. . 

The invitation was extended by the 
Board of Managers of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Broadcasting and Film 
Commission at its annual meeting in 
New York City. The board acted on a 
proposal made by the Rev. S. Franklin 
Mack, the commission’s executive di- 
rector. 

According to the officials, the program 
will be aimed chiefly at the “unchurched 
and the indifferent.” 

The three groups now share in turn a 
weekly half-hour program on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. At pres- 
ent, the Sunday program is called “Fron- 
tiers of Faith” by the Protestants and 
Jews and “The Catholic Hour” by the 
Catholics. 

A 1957 budget of $1,170,930 was 
adopted by the Board of Managers. 
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Rose Bowl Service 


Dr. Norman C. Hunt, one of Great 
Britain’s outstanding educational and re- 
ligious leaders, will address the ninth 
annual Easter Sunrise service on April 
21 in the Rose Bowl at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Hunt, professor of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has written publi- 
cations on personnel management and 
industrial relations that are highly re- 
garded by business leaders. He spent 
three months in the United States at the 
invitation of the American government 
to survey facilitites for university educa- 
tion pertaining to business. 

He is president-elect of the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship of Great Britain, 
the Scottish councils of a 
number of missionary societies and has 
been active in the Christian Endeavor 
movement. 

Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, editor of Curis- 
Tianity Topay, will interpret the sig- 
nificance of the service to the Bowl and 
radio audience. 


serves on 


Scheduled to begin at 6 a.m., the 
hour-long service will include musical 
numbers by the Pacific Bible College 
Choir, the Congress Hall Band of the 
Salvation Army and the Westmont Col- 
lege male quartet. Hundreds of other 
volunteer workers will be engaged in 
various duties to make possible the 
service. 


Missionary Privileges 

H. R. Bill 872, which would permit 
missionaries to make purchases at armed 
services commissaries outside the United 
States, is almost certain to get an adverse 
report from the Defense Department. 

Spokesmen for the Defense Depart- 
ment have indicated that such legislation 
would run into serious difficulties in a 
number of countries because of duty- 
exemption with post ex- 
changes. The officials pointed out, how- 
ever, that present regulations make it 
possible for area commanders to extend 
the privileges to missionaries wherever 
possible. 


agreements 


Questions also have arisen as to wheth- 
er such legislation could place the gov- 
ernment in the position of assuming ex- 
penses which otherwise would be the 
responsibility of the churches or mission 
boards. In this case, the bill would clash 
with the principle of church and state 
separation. 

Meanwhile, missionaries in a number 
of countries face tremendous financial 
difficulties because of official exchange 
rates. The Bolivian government recently, 
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with U. S. support, established one of- 
ficial exchange. There had been two 
official rates, plus a free market. While 
one rate was as high as 13,000 bolivianos 
to the dollar, certain exports were traded 
as low as 190 bolivianos to the dollar. 
Under the new rate the American dollar 
brings about 7,500 bolivianos. 

One mission reported that the buying 
of some essential items had to be stopped 
because “it is altogether impossible to 
pay the fantastic prices.” 


‘Religion’ Ruling 

The House Judiciary Committee has 
reversed itself and restored the word 
“religion” to the list of discriminations 
which a proposed Federal Civil Rights 
Commission would be empowered to in- 
vestigate. 


Earlier, the committee had dropped 
“religion” in an effort to make the bill 
less controversial. A bi-partisian group 
of Congressmen indicated, however, they 
would fight for an amendment to have it 
restored on the floor unless the commit- 
tee reconsidered its decision. 

Representative Lester Holtzman (D- 
N. Y.), a spokesman for the group, said 
the United States was settled “primarily 
as a refuge for the Pilgrim Fathers who 
suffered as a result of their religious 
beliefs and set out to find a new home- 
land where they could worship as they 
pleased.” 

He said America “should not give mere 
lip service” to its ideal of religious free- 
dom but “take concrete action in ensur- 
ing the protection of the exercise of these 
inalienable rights.” 





The 104-year-old First Methodist 
Church of Los Angeles, California, 
has asked the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to order a public 
hearing on the action of Radio Station 
KFAC in terminating a religious pro- 
gram that has been broadcasting every 
Sunday morning for 34 years. 

A number of churches have re- 
ceived broadcast termination notices 
since the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Churches adopted an advisory policy 
against the sale of time for religious 
programs, but practically all such 
churches were members of denomina- 
tions not afhliated with the NCC. 
The denomination of First Methodist 
in L.A. is affiliated with the Council. 

Asked to comment on the incident, 
the Rev. S. Franklin Mack, executive 
director of the NCC Broadcast and 
Film Commission, said, “we are not 
involved in the matter.” 

The “Mother Church of Southern 
California Methodism” pioneered in 
broadcasting its Sunday morning serv- 
ice to shut-ins in 1923, when radio 
was in its infancy. 

In a formal complaint to the FCC, 
Dr. J. Richard Sneed, minister of the 
church, said the Los Angeles Broad- 
casting Company, proprietors of the 
station, had informed him that “the 
First Methodist Church services on 
Sunday morning are completely in- 
compatible with our program format.” 

“We are gradually eliminating all 
religious programs and replacing them 
with musical programs,” the station 
said in advising the church that it 
would no longer be permitted to pur- 





34-Year-Old Broadcast Terminated 


chase time between 11 and 12 o’clock 
on Sunday morning and that no other 
time would be made available. 

The church said it had been pay- 
ing the regular commercial rate. 

Dr. Sneed, in his petition to the 
FCC, declared: 

“If your honorable Commission does 
not take immediate steps to investi- 
gate and review this entire problem, 
the broadcast of church services and 
other religious programs will be sacri- 
ficed completely to unadulterated 
commercialism.” 

The church pointed out that prior 
to 1951 it had for 28 years purchased 
time for the broadcast of both its 
morning and evening services over 
KFAC. In 1951 the station asked 
the church to discontinue broadcast 
of its evening services and “at that 
time represented and warranted that 
KFAC would not disturb the con- 
tinued broadcast of morning services.” 

The church also informed the FCC 
that KFAC, in its application for reg- 
ular three-year renewal of license in 
1956, represented to the Commission 
that 1.9 per cent of its broadcast time 
was being devoted to religious serv- 
ices, whereas the station now proposes 
to eliminate all such broadcasts. 

“America,” the church asserted, “is 
basically a religious-minded country,” 
and it is in the public interest that “all 
religious denominations” be permitted 
a fair amount of broadcast time. 

The church asked that the FCC 
order a public hearing in the Los 
Angeles area to determine if the 
station meets its obligations as a broad- 
cast licensee. 
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The bill, which the House Judiciary 
Committee is preparing, would set up a 
bi-partisian commission to investigate 
all cases in which there is discrimination 
because of “race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin.” 


Protest Withdrawn 


The Action Committee for freedom of 
Religious Expression has withdrawn its 
request to the Federal Communications 
Commission for a public hearing on 
Chicago television station WGN-TV’s 
application for a license to operate a 
new and more powerful transmitter. 

The committee, formed to protest the 
cancellation by WGN-TV of a premiere 
telecast last December of the film “Mar- 
tin Luther,” said the petition to the 
FCC was withdrawn in view of a sched- 
uled showing of the movie by Station 
WBKB in Chicago. 

“It now appears that the film will be 
telecast . . . April 23 at 10 p.m.,” the 
committee said. “The immediate goal of 
the Action Committee, which was to 
make this important film available to the 
people of Chicago, therefore, will have 
been achieved.” 

The committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the National Council of 
Churches, major Lutheran bodies in the 
United States, and other Protestant 
groups, called the scheduled April 23 
showing of the film “a substantial con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom . . . 
the threat to the freedom of religious 
expression represented by the action of 
WGN-TV in yielding to sectarian censor- 
ship demands has been repudiated by the 
broadcasting industry.” 

Dr. Charles ]. Anderson, midwest exec- 
utive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, dissented from 
the committee’s decision to withdraw 
its petition. 

He said: 

“The issue is whether a medium of 
public information may submit freely to 
sectarian censorshop without censure 
from the public agency to which is en- 
trusted the responsibility to see that 
it operates in the public interest.” 

The Action Committee’s statement to 
the FCC noted that “any dereliction up- 
on the part of WGN-TV cannot be cured 
by the deed of WBKB.” 

Dr. John W. Harms, chairman of the 
committee, said his group will continue 
on a permanent basis to exercise “vigi- 
lance” against “sectarian censorship.” 


Vatican Relations 


“T don’t know!” 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
made this reply when asked if he antici- 





‘Therapy’ Appeal 


The liquor industry, in a new 
bit of strategy, is planning to ad- 
vertise liquor as a therapy for old 
people, claiming that it keeps them 
“spry and alert.” 

“Liquor executives are scheming 
this new approach, believing it will 
boost consumption among adults 
over 40 enormously,” said Sen. 
Thomas C. Desmond, chairman of 
New York State’s committee on 
the problems of the aging. 

None of the ads, presumably, 
will be placed in The Bowery, a 
New York area filled with “spry 
and alert” men of distinction who 
grew old long before their time. 











pated the eventual resumption of rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Vatican. 

The question was put to him after he 
had been received in private audience 
by Pope Pius XII. 

“Personally,” said Mr. Nixon, “I can 
only hope for the continuation of the 
same good personal relations so far 
existing between the United States and 
the Holy See.” He said the topic was 
not discussed during his talk with the 
Pope. 

Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
maintained a personal envoy to Pope 
Pius, but the relationship ended when 
the envoy, Myron C. Taylor, resigned 
in January, 1950. President Truman’s 
nomination of General Mark Clark in 
1952 to be U. S. Ambassador to the 
Vatican aroused so much opposition that 
General Clark asked his name be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Nixon, who is a Quaker, was re- 
ceived by the Pope after arriving in 
Rome from Libya, one of the nations in 
his African tour. The Vice President 
spent 25 minutes with the Pope, discus- 
sing problems of Africa, Asia and the 
“cold war.” 

He also said he also had talked to the 
Pope about Palestine and the Holy 
Places but declined to reveal what was 
said. He remarked that “the Pope is very 
well informed and, at the same time, 
very concerned about the general situa- 
tion in the Middle East.” 

The Vice President delivered a person- 
al message to Pope Pius from President 
Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Nixon, a Methodist, joined her 
husband a few minutes before the Pope 
received the rest of the Vice Presiden- 
tial party and newsmen in his library. 











Church Merger 


With 41 of 66 presbyteries on record, 
the vote of United Presbyterians at press 
time was 717 to 481 in favor of merger 
with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The voting is expected to be completed 
well before the General Assembly meet- 
ing in June. 

In the vote of presbyteries, 29 favored 
the merger with 12 opposed, but the 
official count will be votes cast by the 
minister and one elder of each church. 
The issue will be decided by a simple 
majority. 

A number of ministers opposed to the 
merger are not instructing church mem- 
bers for or against in the matter. There 
have been cases of elders voting for 
merger and ministers voting against it. 

The General Assembly may study the 
results closely if the minority vote is 
large enough for possible disruptive 
pressure. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 


vote for merger was overwhelming. 


The Men Speak 


A proposal to ordain women as ruling 
elders and deacons in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern), approved by 
the denomination’s 1956 General Assem- 
bly, has been rejected by the presby- 
teries. 

Dr. E. C. Scott, the church’s stated 
clerk, reported that 43 of the 85 pres- 
byteries had voted against the proposal 
and 40 in favor, with no word from two 
presbyteries. 

Approval by a majority of the presby- 
teries with subsequent favorable action 
by the General Assembly is required. 

Delegates to the General Assembly, 
which met last June, voted 234 to 226 
in favor of the proposal. 


Code for Parents 


A six-point code for parents of teen- 
agers has been adopted by parents who 
are members of six churches in Man- 
hasset, New York. 

Titled “Principles for Parents,” it 
pledges them to chaperon parties held 
in their homes, not to serve alcoholic 
beverages to anyone else’s children and 
to discourage youngsters from going to 
homes where such beverages will be 
served. 

The code also calls on parents to 
prevent party crashing, to make sure 
they know where their children are 
going and when they will return, to insist 
that their children respect the rights 
and property of others and the communi- 
ty and to bar unlawful driving after 


dark on junior drivers’ permits. 
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‘Discrimination’ 


An Eastern Orthodox clergyman has 
charged that New York City’s Committee 
on Slum Clearance is guilty of discrim 
ination in excluding his church from 
plans for a $228,000,000 redevelopment 
of the Lincoln Square area. 

The committee has denied the charge 
made by the Rev. Gregory R. P. Adair, 
pastor of the Cathedral of Our Saviour. 
Mr. Adair told a protest meeting held 
at his church that he intended to “call 
the bluff” of the committee. 

The protest meeting was arranged by 
Americans United, a branch of Protes- 
tants and Other American United for 
Separation of Church and State. 

Americans United is opposing the pro- 
posed resale by the city of properties 
within the area to St. Matthew's Roman 
Catholic Church and to Fordham Univer- 
sity, a Catholic school. 

A taxpayers’ suit to bar the city 
from proceeding with the Lincoln Square 
Redevelopment Project was dismissed as 
“premature” by the State Supreme Court 
in February on the grounds that the 
Board of Estimate had not yet given 
final authorization for the plans. 

Plaintiffs had maintained that the 
planned sale of 300,000 square feet of 
cleared slum land to Fordham University 
at $5 a square foot and the erection of 
a Catholic church and school on the 
property struck at Church-State separa- 
tion. 

Mr. Adair said provision had been 
made in the area for the Catholic insti- 
tutions, which he asserted will benefit 
from markdowns subsidized by public 
funds, but that his request to be in- 
cluded had been rejected by the commit- 
tee. 

William S. Lebwohl, slum clearance 
director, said that Mr. Adair’s request 
came too late. He also went on record 
as saying that when the area is put up 
for resale, after the city acquires it, 
Mr. Adair’s church can bid for one of 
the plots against proposed sponsors, 
who have been negotiating construction 
details with the committee for more 
than a year. 

Said Mr. Adair: 

“I believe Mr. Moses [Robert Moses, 
chairman of the committee] will find 
some technicality for disqualifying us 
if we bid against St. Matthew’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Fordham University or 
any of the other sponsors he has vir- 
tually selected.” 

The Presbyterian Church of the Good 
Shepherd, also in the project area, is 
to remain undisturbed. St. Cyprian’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church is slated 
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for demolition and is not included in 
the redevelopment plan. 


Off to Adventure 


Sunday School and television have 
united in a planned curriculum for the 
hrst time. 

The first national religious TV series 
produced expressly for children had its 
premiere on New York Station WPIX- 
TV in March. 

Sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches, the series, called “Off to Ad- 
venture,” will tie in with the 1957 
Protestant Sunday School theme—“the 
Indian American.” 

The quarter-hour film programs show 
work done for Indian Americans by 
American Baptists, the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., the United Church 
of Canada, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the American Bible Society. 

An estimated 200 stations are expected 
to carry the program by June. The New 
York premiere, on Sunday, March 17, 
was telecast at noon. Other telecast times 
around the nation will be decided by 
sponsoring church groups. 


Tax Exemptions 

Sixteen bills proposing income tax ex- 
emptions for tuition payments to private 
and parochial schools are pending in 
Congress. 

The newest, introduced by Rep. Paul 
Fino CR-N.Y.) would provide tax ex- 
emption for the full tuition payment. 
Others would give full or partial exemp- 
tion for college tuition only. One would 
classify all tuition payments to private 
elementary and secondary schools as 
charitable contributions. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, to which all the measures have 
been referred, is expected to appoint a 
subcommittee to study the problem. 


Religious Mail Rates 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield has asked Congress for an in- 
crease in second and third class postage 
rates, but he urged that the present sub- 
sidized rates for mail of religious and 
non-profit organizations be left un- 
changed. 

The rate for religious and non-profit 
periodicals entered as second class mat- 
ter is one and one-half cent a pound. 
Other periodicals now pay two and one- 
half cents a pound. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral asked for a zone rate schedule on 
second class that will raise these rates 
60 per cent over a four-year period. 

Religious and non-profit groups now 
mail circulars, bulletins and other bulk 
mail at one cent each. Other postal users 


pay one and one-half cents for mailings 
larger than 200 pieces and two cents on 
other third class matter. 

This would be raised to two cents 
and two and one-half cents, respec- 
tively, under the proposed legislation. 


EUROPE 
State Church Exit 


The traditional State Church is on 
its way out in Europe, according to the 
president of the Baptist Union of 
Sweden. 

Dr. Gunnar Westin, former dean of 
the theological faculty at Uppsala Uni- 
versity, made the statement recently on a 
visit to Washington, D. C. 

“A strong doctrine of Church and 
State separation is developing throughout 
Europe,” he said. 

Dr. Westin, a member of the Baptist 
World Alliance executive committee, 
came to the United States last fall for a 
four-month lecture engagement at South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis 
ville, Kentucky. He also has lectured 
at other theological schools and will 
conclude the visit with lectures at 
Yale University, New Haven, Con 











Study in Contrast 


The United States has delivered 
$700,000,000 worth of equipment 
to the new German army, includ- 
ing 1,100 tanks and 1,000 military 
planes. 

The Pocket Testament League 
is sending 50,000 copies of the 
Gospel of John. 











necticut, the first week in April. 

The Baptist leader said the State 
Church system which developed in 
Europe immediately following the Ref- 
ormation was based on the theory that 
“government is responsible for the souls 
of its people.” It also grew out of the 
doctrine that church unity is essential 
to political unity, he said. 

The Lutheran Church is the State 
Church of Sweden and other Scandina- 


vian countries. 


‘Pact with Devil’ 


Communist newspapers in Germany's 
East Zone accused Berlin’s Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of “entering into a pact with the 
devil” when he recently co-signed with 
the West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer as agreement providing for 
establishment of chaplaincy services for 
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the new West German Army. 

The pact will go into effect after 
approval by the synod of the Evangel- 
ical Church in Germany and the Bundes- 
tag, lower house of the West German 
Parliament. 

Bishop Dibelius is chairman of the 
EKD Council. Roman Catholic chap- 
laincy for the new army has already 
been established under a Vatican-West 
German concordat. 

The Soviet Zone press denounced the 
arrangement as an “un-Christian misuse 
of the Church” and “provocation of 
peace-loving forces within and outside 
the church.” It said that Christianity 
must not be “misused as a moral cement 
for a NATO army” and warned East 
German members of the EKD Synod 
that they could not “in good con- 


science” approve the treaty. 


Ruling in Italy 


Italy’s new Constitutional Court has 
ruled that public religious gatherings may 
be held without previous notice to the 
police. 

The decision marked a victory for 
evangelical groups who had long sought 
to have the police regulation set aside. 

In its ruling the court declared un- 
constitutional an article of the 1931 
Public Security Law specifying that the 
police must be notified three days in ad- 
vance of any religious assembly outside 
a recognized house of worship. 

Some Italian and Protestant mission- 
aries have run into trouble in recent 
years over interpretations of the law. 


AFRICA 
Doors Open Wider 


Christian denominational mission 
leaders, once fearful of the path the new 
state of Ghana will take, now feel that 
self-government may mean wider open 
doors—with the stigma of “foreign im- 
perialism” removed. 

Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah said 
his country will continue to welcome 
missionaries. “We owe a lot to mission- 
aries,” he stated. 

The Prime Minister said his people 
were becoming Western in their outlook 
and had no intention of joining the Afro- 
Asian bloc of leftist countries. 

In the flush of their first taste of po- 
litical freedom, the jubilant people of 
Africa’s newest nation did not forget to 
thank God and the missionaries who 
brought the message. At the official In- 
dependence Week mass church service 
in the capital city, Accra, the Rev. Chris- 
tian G. Baeta, chairman of the Christian 








Council of Ghana, told thousands of 
worshippers: 

“Ghana's independence enables her to 
do battle for God. We would dedicate 
ourselves and our new aation, all that 
we are and have, to the service of Al- 
mighty God, the giver ot all. The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad.” 

Dr. Baeta, who is senior lecturer in 
theology at the School of Divinity, Uni-| 
versity of Ghana, paid tribute to the | 
work of missionaries: 

“Particularly would we remember with 
humble thanksgiving that noble army of 
missionaries of the Gospel who, in self- 
less devotion, penetrated the deepest re- 
cesses of our land and of the lives of its 
people, bringing in the light of God, the 
light by which we now live.” 

In an interview with the African Chal- 
lenge (140,000 circulation), Dr. Baeta 
stressed the need for Christian instruc- 
tion in the young nation: 

“The ordinary religious instruction 
given is very primitive. We teach people 
basic Bible stories, but little instruction 
is given on how to carry Christianity 
into practical life. Nobody else will give 
moral instruction so vital to a young 
nation. It remains for Christians to do 


—W.H.F. 





this through literature.” 


Threat by Church 


The Capetown Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa intimated recently that it 
will resort to civil disobedience if 
proposed legislation is enacted giving | 
the government control over church | 


services attended by both Europeans and | 
Africans. 

In a statement read from pulpits in| 
all churches of the denomination at| 
Capetown, the presbytery declared that | 
to bow to government control of multi-| 
racial worship services would be to 
“disregard our Lord’s own words—‘my 
house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all nations.’” 

The statement added: 

“In the event, therefore, of the bill 
becoming law, it would be our solemn 
duty, while not unmindful of our obliga- 
tions towards and respect of civil power, 
to take our stand on the words of 
Calvin: ‘We are subject to men who 
tule over us but subject only in the 
Lord. If they command anything against 
him, let us not pay least regard to it 
nor be moved by all the dignity they 
possess as magistrates—dignity to which 
no injury is done when it is subordinated 
to the special and truly supreme power 
of God.” 

The proposed new law is incorporated 
in a section of the Native Laws Amend- 
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ment Bill. It will require permission 
from the Minister of Native Affairs, 
Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, for multi-racial 
services in churches or other institu- 
tions established since 1938. The bill 
also has been opposed by the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist and Baptist 
churches and other religious groups. 





MIDDLE EAST 





Massive Radio Effort 


Plans for the construction in the Near 
East of a 100,000-watt radio transmitter 
to beam programs to the Arabic-speaking 
world have been approved by the Near 
East Committee of the National Council 
of Churches. 

To be built at a cost of $250,000, the 
station will be supported by cooperative 
Protestant foreign mission boards. With 
the exception of the Vatican radio, 
which equals the new station’s planned 
power, this reportedly will be the largest 
and most powerful venture in radio by 
any religious group. 

The radio will be as powerful as the 
100,000-watt Voice of America transmit- 
ters in the area. Like these, it will 
be short-wave, which carries much far- 
ther than medium and long-wave signals. 
Most home radios in Africa and the East 
—405,000 were licensed last year in 
Egypt alone—are equipped to receive 
short wave. 

Exact location of the transmitter has 
not been determined. 

Radio jamming by Russia, recently in- 
tensified in the area, will be a prob- 
lem, but church engineers are optimis- 
tic after studying transmitting condi- 
tions in the Middle East. 

The station’s programs will be educa- 
tional and cultural as well as religious. 

Dr. W. Burton Martin, executive 
secretary of the NCC’s RAVEMCCO 
(Radio, Audio-Visual Education, Mass 
Communications Committee), said pro- 
gramming will call for an eight-hour day, 
seven-day-a-week schedule. Included will 
be a family breakfast program, and 
programs for industrial workers, farmers 
and homemakers. 

Bible study and daily devotions will 
be features in the schedule, but music, 
drama and light entertainment will have 
significant roles. 

“Its influence will be invaluable in 
bringing the Christian message to new 
millions, while operating in the public 
interest,” said Dr. Martin. 

Some American observers said they 
were not enthusiastic about the church 

putting on public service programs. 
Others expressed hope that evangelical 
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voices, long familiar to world audiences 
as bearers of the Gospel, will not be 
bypassed. 





FAR EAST 


Philippine Outlook 


Religious issues may play a big role 
in the November election of a president 
in the Philippine Republic, a country 
officially dedicated to the Order of 
the Sacred Heart a few months before 
the airplane crash in which President 
Ramon Magsaysay was killed. 

Presidential aspirant Claro M. Recto is 
opposed by Catholics and backed by 
Protestant leaders. 

The former Vice President, Carlos 
P. Garcia, who assumed duties of the 
high office shortly after the crash, is a 
graduate of Silliman University, a 
Presbyterian institution in Manila. He 
is a Catholic, however, as was his pred- 
ecessor. 

Secretary of Education Hernandez, 
strongly Catholic, also perished in the 
crash, which took 24 lives. Under- 
Secretary of Education Martin Aguilar 
Jr., a logical choice for the vacant position, 
is a Protestant, and church observers are 
intensely interested in seeing who will 
get the key post. 

President Magsaysay was a popular 
figure among both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Nearly a_ half-million persons 
swarmed around Malacanan Palace when 
the body of the 49-year-old chief exec- 
utive was brought from the Cebu Island 
mountainside. 

“His fight against communism as one of 
democracy’s staunchest champions... ,” 
said Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, Carlos P. Romulo. 





‘The Only Weapon’ 

Thirty missionaries, representing 24 
different mission groups, agreed on the 
fcllowing statement of faith before issu- 
ing invitations to all missionaries in Japan 
for the 1959 Protestant Centennial Con- 
ference: 

“We believe in the Bible as the fully 
inspired, infallible Word of God, the 
only rule of faith and practice.” 


Words of Warning 


Christians in China who are permitted 
to communicate with the West are mem- 
bers of “show case” churches maintained 
by communists for propaganda purposes, 
Ambassador Hollington K. Tong of Na- 
tionalist China said recently. 

The ambassador, speaking at a dinner 
commemorating the 155th anniversary of 
First Baptist Church in Washington, 


D. C., said most Christian groups in 
China continue to feel severe persecution. 

Despite such reports, however, ac- 
cording to Japan Harvest, a 13-man 
Protestant Japanese delegation is making 
plans to visit Red China in April and 
May. The Rev. J. Asano, Japan Biblical 
Seminary professor and pastor of The 
Mitake Kyodan Church, will be the dele- 
gation leader. 

The delegation will be in Red China 
for communism’s biggest holiday, the 


May Day Celebration. 
Worth Quoting 


“This is the day of the larger church, 
handsome buildings, plush furniture and 
costly appointments. I’m not against 
these things. I love them. I break the 
Tenth Commandment every time I go 
into one of those spacious ministers’ 
studies in our new churches. Then I 
have to remember how easy it is to 
insulate yourself from your neighbor, 
especially if he is on the poorer side of 
town. If we forget him and his work, 
we are judging ourselves and our min- 
istry by the price tag.”—Rev. Homer R. 
Lane, Toronto, Canada. 

“It is not a struggle merely of eco- 
nomic theories or forms of government 
or military power. The issue is the 
true nature of man. Either man is the 
creature whom the Psalmist describe as 
‘a little lower than the angels’ crowned 
with glory and honor, holding ‘dominion 
over the works’ of his Creator; or man 
is a soulless animated machine to be 
enslaved, used and consumed by the 
state for its own glorification. . . .”— 
President Eisenhower. 


Digest... 


Zondervan Publishing House takes 
over book publishing business of Sword 
of the Lord Foundation April 1... . 
Over 50% of Milwaukee TV viewers 
watch premiere of “Martin Luther.” 

$140,000 fund raised to restore his- 
toric Calvin Auditorium in Geneva, 
Switzerland. . . . Two leading Christian 
schools in Seoul, Korea—Chosun Uni- 
versity and Severence Union Medical 
College—merge as Yonsei University. 
First president, Dr. L. George Paik. 





BIBLE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 24) desire for firmly 
established truth in the field of religion. 
The different philosophic schools of 
thought were contradicting each other, 
rested on mere speculative grounds and 
left unsatisfied the deepest spiritual needs 
of people. At the same time the popular 
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pagan religions, with their gross immor- 
ality and superstitions, filled the serious 
minded and educated people with re- 
pugnance. Religious men like Luke and 
Theophilus thus yearned for reliable 
knowledge regarding things eternal and 
spiritual. So, Luke addresses himself to 
the many seekers after firmly established 
truth; and for all of us he has written 
his beautiful Gospel in such a way that 
we are also able “to know the glad tid- 
ings with full certainty.” 


AIM OF AUTHOR 
Although Luke had access to the best 


firsthand sources of information he did 
not write an ordinary detailed biography 
of our Lord. He had a definite purpose 
in mind and made use only of the infor- 
mation which served his purpose. This 
aim was to proclaim as clearly and as 
forcibly as possible Cin the limited space 
available in a parchment roll) Jesus 
Christ as the all-sufficient and almighty 
Savior of the world. From the very start 
the light is focused on him. The history 
of John the Baptist and all other char- 
acters that appear in the Gospel narra- 
tive is related only because it points to 
the glorious fact that Jesus Christ is in- 
deed the Son of God who came to the 
world to save those who are lost. 

Luke wrote his Gospel not merely to 
relate a beautiful story or to satisfy curi- 
osity. His Gospel is a mighty and un- 
equivocal proclamation of the glad tid- 
ings that God has indeed fulfilled his 
promises and has sent his only begotten 
Son to live, work, die and triumph as 
the divine Savior. As in no other Gospel 
we see how Jesus progressively revealed 
himself as Son of God and almighty 
Savior of all who take refuge to him. 
We see him exercising divine authority 
over nature, over the world of invisible 
spirits, over the human body and _ over 
the spirit of man. We see him even call- 
ing the dead back to life and using divine 
prerogative to forgive sins. We hear God 
the Father affirming that he is indeed 
his beloved Son who must be obeyed. 
And thus right through the Gospel we 
see Christ living and acting as the One 
who is indeed human and who entered 
into the deepest suffering on our behalf, 
but who is at the same time truly the 
Son of God and who is thus able to save 
not only Jews, but also Samaritans, 
pagans, publicans, sinners and outcasts 
as well as respectable people, the poor as 
well as the rich and women as well as 
men. Luke clearly shows that the re- 
deeming work of Christ is of universal, 
all-embracing significance. Even the 
murderer on the cross was given the as- 
surance of eternal salvation when he 


turned with repentance and faith to the 
dying Savior. 

When this fact is clearly grasped— 
that Luke wrote his Gospel primarily to 
proclaim Christ as the one who entered 
human history to save them that are lost 
—it becomes apparent why Luke on the 
one hand left out many details which we 
would have liked him to mention and 
why on the other hand he has so much 
material not found in the other three 
Gospels. This truth also banishes the 
idea spread by so many negative critics 
that the Gospels contradict each other. 
Far from really contradicting each other, 
an unprejudiced study of Luke com- 
pared with the other Gospels reveals that 
each Gospel writer deliberately chose to 
relate certain details and to leave out 
others because they never intended to 
write ordinary biographies. On the con- 
trary each, from a certain angle, pro- 
claims the glad tidings of God’s salvation 
in and through his Son. Accordingly the 
four Gospels supplement each other and 
in a manifestly divine manner give, 
when taken together, a perfect and well- 
balanced picture of Jesus as our all- 
sufficient Lord and Savior. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following are some of the more im- 
portant commentaries on the Gospel of 
Luke: J. M. Creed, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Luke (Macmillan, 1942); 
B. S. Eaton, The Gospel According to 
St. Luke (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1926); A. J. Grieve, St. Luke in Peake’s 
Commentary (revised ed., Nelson, 
1936); F. Godet, Commentary on the 
Gospel of Luke CT. & T. Clark, 1879); 
Jamieson, Fausset and Brown, St. Luke 
in Critical and Explanatory Commentary 
on the Bible (Eerdmans, 1935); W. 
Manson, The Gospel of Luke (in The 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary, 
1930); A. Plummer, Gospel According 
to St. Luke (5th ed., L.C.C., T. & T. 
Clark, 1922). J. Norvat GeLpENnuys 


(For a detailed discussion of points 
raised in the above, and for bibliographi- 
cal details regarding an intensive study 
of the Third Gospel, readers are referred 
to: Commentary to the Gospel of Luke 
by J. Norval Geldenhuys, 3rd edition, 
1956, Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids 
and Marshall, Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 
London. F. F. Bruce writes of this com- 
mentary, “I have much pleasure in com- 
mending this work to Bible students who 
appreciate a commentary which calls for 
time and thought, and not least to those 
who, like the author himself, are actively 
engaged in the ministry of the Word.” 

Eps.) 
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LIBERAL LEADER 


The Living of These Days, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper 


and Brothers, New York. $4.00. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s friends have 
prevailed on him to write his autobiog- 
raphy, and he has done so under the 
title, The Living of These Days. It is 
part of a prayer, taken from his hymn, 
God of Grace and God of Glory: “Grant 
us wisdom, grant us courage, For the 
living of these days.” The title is apt, 
for not only was Fosdick strongly influ 
enced by the events of the last seven or 
eight decades, he also exerted a consid- 
erable influence on that period of human 
history. To this reviewer, who is not a 
great many years younger than Fosdick, 
the reading of this biography seemed like 
a review of the history of his generation. 

No one who has heard or read Fosdick 
needs to be told that his style is superb. 
This does not indicate one that is flowery 
and certainly not one that is wordy. Fos- 
dick’s style excels in precision, simplicity, 
directness, forcefulness and ruggedness. 
His 
natural. One of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of this author’s 
humility. To cite but one of numerous 


humor is as wholesome as it is 


volume is the 


instances, concerning his teaching of 
homiletics at Union Seminary, he says, 
“I hope that I helped the students, but 
I am unable to express how much they 
helped me” (p. 119). Another laudable 
characteristic of the book is its candor. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick received his 
formal education at Colgate University 
and Union Theological Seminary of New 
York. He has been pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, and the First Presbyterian and River- 
side churches of New York City. He has 
served Union Seminary as part-time pro- 
fessor of homiletics and practical the- 
ology. He has preached and lectured in 
lands and has written some 
twenty-six books. 

The aforesaid salient facts derive most 
of their significance from his theological 
pilgrimage. He informs his readers that 
he began as a fundamentalist. However, 
as a young man he found fundamental- 
ism incompatible with intellectual hon- 
esty. His problem was how to retain 
Christianity without committing intel- 
lectual suicide. Theological liberalism, 
or modernism, proved to be the answer. 
He accepted many of the conclusions of 
the so-called higher biblical criticism 
and rejected the doctrine of the verbal 
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inspiration of Holy Scripture. He felt 
that the doctrines of historic Christianity 
were but the temporary, and hence 
changeable, framework for abiding truth. 
That formula he applied to certain ex- 
plicit teachings of the Bible as well as to 
teachings deduced by the church from 
the Bible. He denied such supernatural 
events as the virgin birth of Jesus and 
his bodily resurrection. He deprecated 
the orthodox formulations of such dog- 
mas as the Trinity, the deity of Christ 
and the satisfaction of divine penal jus- 
tice by Christ's death on the cross. He 
came to base his theology, not on the 
Bible as the infallibly inspired Word of 
God, but, after the manner of Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl, on religious experi- 
ence. He taught his students to base their 
preaching on the Bible as the record of 
the religious experience of certain saints 
of antiquity rather than the authoritative 
Word of God. Withal he fell under the 
spell of the social gospel of Walter 
Rauschenbusch. The fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. of the nineteen-twenties 
centered about his teaching. When a 
general assembly asked him to subscribe 
to the system of doctrine contained in 
the confessions of that denomination and 
to its principles of church government, 
he declined in the interest of honesty to 
do so. He wanted the membership of his 
churches to be inclusive, not only in the 
sense of embracing all races and strata of 
society, but also in the sense of “a liberal 
fellowship ready for an adventure into 
unrestricted interdenominationalism” (p. 
183). To be sure, after the Second 
World War he saw, with others, that 
modernism was in need of several ad- 
justments. For instance, it had been too 
optimistic about human nature and hence 
about the future of the human race, it 
had stressed the divine immanence out 
of due proportion to the divine tran- 
scendence and it had accommodated it- 
self too much to the prevailing culture 
instead of challenging that culture. But 
Fosdick did not cease to be a modernist. 
Even the neo-orthodoxy of Karl Barth 
and Emil Brunner, particularly in its 
early expressions, was not nearly liberal 
enough for him. Now that Brunner has 
mellowed in his attitude toward liberal- 
ism, Fosdick is hoping for a synthesis of 
liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. 

What struck the reviewer perhaps 
more than anything else in his perusal of 
this autobiography was the author's 
slighting of orthodox scholarship. He de- 


nounces fundamentalism scathingly for 
its “obscurantism,” and in so doing he 
takes to task especially William Jennings 
Bryan. Now Bryan, sincere Christian 
layman that he no doubt was, did not 
rate as a theologian. That there are fun- 
damentalists who cling tenaciously to 
foolish notions is beyond dispute. For 
instance, the notions that the human 
authors of the Bible were mere robots, 
that each and every statement in the 
Bible must be interpreted literally and 
that man was created in the physical 
image of God do indeed fall under the 
head of obscurantism. But pray, what 
orthodox theologian of any note holds to 
such nonsense? This reviewer cannot 
suppress the question whether Fosdick 
has ever made a serious study of Calvin's 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, of 
such protestant confessions, to name but 
two, as those of Augsburg and West- 
minster and of the works of contempo- 
raries as B. B. Warfield and Herman 
Bavinck. And why does he completely 
ignore the man who proved to be not 
only the most militant but also the most 
scholarly defender of orthodoxy in that 
Presbyterian conflict in which Fosdick 
himself was so deeply involved—J. G. 
Machen? Here seems to be a most serious 
lacuna in Fosdick’s education. Or is it 
possible that he would brush aside as 
unscientific the noblest literary products 
of orthodoxy? But that would be so pre- 
posterous as to be well-nigh unbelievable, 
for their authors excelled in erudition 
and it may be said without in the least 
belittling Fosdick that in point of theo- 
logical scholarship he does not deserve 
to stoop down and unloose the _latchet 
of the shoes of any one of them. To 
refer again to Machen, even the most 
extreme liberals being his judges, he was 
a scholar to be reckoned with. In A Pref- 
ace to Morals Walter Lippmann stated 
that Machen’s Christianity and Liberal- 
ism was more convincing than the rea- 
soning of his modernist opponents, and 
H. L. Mencken in his characteristic way 
eulogized Machen shortly after his death 
in 1937 by saying that he was to Bryan 
what the Matterhorn is to a wart. 

This reviewer intends no insinuation 
that this biography is wholly devoid of 
good ideas. We must all assent to the 
improvements Fosdick advocates on the 
older liberalism. But even here Fosdick 
does not give historic orthodoxy the credit 
due it for those ideas. A few examples 
follow. Says Fosdick: “Static orthodoxies 
are a menace to the Christian cause” (p. 
230). But orthodoxy has always said 
that. One of its tenets is the progressive 
guidance of the church by the Holy 
Spirit into the truth. Therefore it ever 
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seeks to bring forth new things as well 
as old out of the treasure of the Word of 
God. Such a conservative church as the 
Christian Reformed has in recent decades 
drawn up a tentative formulation of the 
doctrine of common grace, and the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1788 amended its 
Westminster Confession of Faith to 
eliminate Erastianism. Baptist Roger 
Williams, no doubt, deserves some credit 
for that change. Fosdick insists that the 
preacher must deal with social problems. 
While it is true, on the one hand, that 
orthodoxy rejects the modernist brand 
of social gospel and, on the other, that 
dispensationalists would preach an exclu- 
sively individualistic gospel, many con- 
servatives have long insisted that the so- 
cial implications of the Gospel must be 
stressed in the pulpit. Professor Louis 
Berkhof of Calvin Seminary did that in 
a lecture on The Church and Social 
Problems, delivered in 1913. The under- 
signed did likewise in an article, The 
Christian Pulpit and Social Problems, 
published in the Westminster Theolog- 
ical Journal. Fosdick declares: “Faith 
and reason are not antithetical opposites” 
(p. 258). But what orthodox theologian 
of any stature ever thought they were? 
Paraphrasing a saying of George A. But- 
trick to the effect that “there is only one 
thing worse than a devil and that is an 
educated devil,” Fosdick comments: 
“That emphasis is a newcomer in Amer- 
ica” Cp. 271). But this reviewer had it 
impressed on his soul by the advocates 
of Christian day schools when he was 
yet a mere boy. Fosdick has come to the 
conclusion: “Neo-orthodoxy is right in 
stressing the necessity and primacy of 
God’s self-revelation, if we are to know 
him” (p. 256). But why credit neo- 
orthodoxy with a truth which has been 
obvious to orthodoxy for ages? Fosdick 
agrees thoroughly with Brunner “that 
man’s wickedness is a dreadful, desperate 
fact, and that man, left to his own un- 
aided devices in a materialistic universe 
empty of the saving grace of God, is 
doomed” (p. 252). But that is the very 
essence of historic orthodoxy—provided, 
of course, the term “grace of God” be 
taken in the Augustinian sense, not the 
Pelagian. In short, in later years Fosdick 
has moved in the direction of orthodoxy, 
yet he keeps insisting that he is a mod- 
ernist. No doubt, basically he still is. 

As good a way as any of stating the 
point at issue between Fosdick’s modern- 


ism and historic orthodoxy is this: the 
latter acknowledges God’s _ infallible 
Word as the test of truth; the latter 


makes experience the norm. Of course, it 
does not follow that Fosdick casts the 
Bible overboard; according to him it is 


itself the record, albeit a fallible one, of 
the religious experience of great saints 
of old. But in seeking solutions for such 
problems as that of God and immortality 
Fosdick does not rely on any authoritative 
statements of Scripture but turns to hu- 
man experience. For that reason he can- 
not but flounder about, much as a vessel 
without rudder or compass. Small wonder 
that his attitude toward war has changed 
so radically. Nor is it altogether strange 
that in spite of his high regard for Jesus 
of Nazareth he rejects his teaching of 
hell. If truths are divorced from their 
formulations, they become vague indeed. 
Besides, many truths simply cannot be 
experienced. At best theology of experi- 
ence will lead to probabilities, never to 
certainties. Fosdick himself so much as 
grants that and even more when he 
writes: “Concerning every human ex- 
perience theories of explanation and in- 
terpretation are essential, but however 
confidently they may be held, their prob- 
able insufficiency must be assumed and 
their displacement by more adequate 
ways of thinking positively hoped for” 
(p. 230). 

Is modernism Christianity? Fosdick is 
sure that it is Christianity at its best and 
he defines it thus: “For me the essence 
of Christianity is incarnate in the per- 
sonality of the Master, and it means 
basic faith in God, in the divinity re- 
vealed in Christ, in personality’s sacred- 
ness and possibilities, and in the funda- 
mental principles of life’s conduct which 
Jesus of Nazareth exhibited” (p. 269). 
But that definition is quite inadequate. 
For one thing, it makes the incarnate Son 
of God a Christian, which he certainly 
was not. A Christian is a sinner saved by 
grace; a sinner who, conscious of his 
need of salvation and realizing that he 
cannot save himself, abandons himself to 
the Christ crucified; and a sinner who 
loves the Lord who bought him with his 
blood and lovingly serves that Lord. Such 
is the Christian, and Christianity is first 
of all God’s solution for the problem of 
sin—its guilt and penalty as well as its 
power and pollution. 

In his early work, The Theology of 
Crisis, Brunner vigorously denounced 
modernism as “a religion which has noth- 
ing in common with Christianity except 
a few words” (p. 261). But Brunner 
was not then and is not now an exponent 
of the historic Christian faith. In 1924, 
the very year in which Fosdick delivered 
at Yale the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching under the title The Modern 
Use of the Bible, Machen wrote his 
Christianity and Liberalism. The point 
of that book was that Modernism is not 
Christianity. Five years later Lippmann 
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observed that Machen had not been re- 
futed. That still holds true today. This 
reviewer thinks his argument irrefutable. 

Christianity is based squarely on the 
Bible as the Word of the living God. 
Modernism is based on religious experi- 
ence. Christianity is history, doctrine and 
life—all three; and they stand and fall 
together. In that history such supernat- 
ural events as Jesus’ virgin birth and 
bodily resurrection loom large. Modern- 
ism denies them. But the apostle Paul 
said, “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain and your faith is also 
vain” (I Corinthians 15:14). At the 
heart of Christian doctrine lies the 
Pauline teaching that, being justified by 
Christ’s blood, believers will be saved 
from wrath through him (Romans 5:9). 
Modernism preaches another gospel. In 
his sermon Shall the Fundamentalists 
Win? Fosdick spoke with disgust of 
those who believe “that the blood of our 
Lord, shed in a substitutionary death, 
placates an alien Deity and makes pos- 
sible welcome for the returning sinner” 
(quoted in Christianity and Liberalism, 
p- 120). The Christian ethic is rooted 
in Christian doctrine, notably in the 
doctrine of the atonement. Paul has en- 
joined Christians to glorify God in their 
body and their spirit because they are 
“bought with a price” (I Corinthians 
6:20). That price was the precious blood 
of Christ. The ethic of modernism dis- 
dains blood-theology. Inspired Paul be- 
ing the judge, modernism is not Chris- 
tianity. R. B. Kuiper 


FULL COMMITMENT 


Christian: Commit Yourself: By 

Paul S. Rees. Revell, $2.00. 

Paul Rees is pastor of the First Cove- 
nant Church of Minneapolis. The in- 
fluence of his Christian ministry, how- 
ever, has extended far beyond the 
confines of his own parish; it has been 
felt throughout the entire nation. His 
books on stewardship, evangelism and 
the Holy Spirit have blessed many lives. 

The 10 messages in this volume are 
all directed toward securing from the 
listeners a full commitment to Christ 
and his cause. Decisions at depth con- 
stitute the major thrust of each soul- 
probing sermon. Thus, the paramount 
aim of this preacher is to recapture the 
dedication, devotion and discipline that 
gave such irrepressible fervor and un- 
daunted daring to the early Christian 
movement. Following the announcement 
of each subject, Dr. Rees stipulates the 
kind of commitment he seeks from the 
particular message. For example, in the 
sermon on “The Supreme Surrender” 
he begins by summarizing the commit- 






ment he desires: “I will seek to know 
and do the will of God in every area of 
my life.” After announcing the subject 
“The Badge of Royalty” the commitment: 
sought is “I will accept responsibilities 
for service in my church.” 

Dr. Rees quotes General Omar Brad 
ley as saying, “The most completely com 
mitted person I have met is a convinced 
Communist.” Recognizing the challeng 
ing truth in a statement of this kind, Dr 
Rees has dedicated himself to the hol) 
task of activating and mobilizing Chris 
tian people to a more drastic and ardent 
commitment to Christ and his cause in 
this world. 

The Christian minister will find here 
new illustrations and perhaps new in- 
sights expressed in new ways. The new 
Christian who reads this book will be 
able to learn more about the nature of 
the deeper Christian life and the clarifi 
cation of many of his own embryonic 
thoughts. Joun R. Ricuarpson 


RENDER TO CAESAR 


The State in the New Testament, 
by Oscar Cullman. Scribners, New 
York. $2.50. 

That the New Testament has some 
thing to say about the State will come 
as a surprise to many people. Secularists 
have assumed that politics have nothing 
to do with piety; sectarians have imag 
ined that piety may be divorced from 
politics. But the New Testament has 
much to teach us on this subject. We 
are indebted to Cullman for his careful 
exposition of the Christian view of the 
State. 

In the various chapters of this book 
the author discusses, “Jesus and the Re- 
sistance Movement of the Zealots,” 
“Jesus’ Condemnation by the Roman 
State,” “Paul and the State,” “The 
State in the Johannine Apocalypse.” 
There is also an excursus dealing with 
“the powers that be” mentioned in Ro 
mans 13, viewing the State as the effec- 
tive agent of invisible (angelic) powers. 

According to Cullman, the attitude 
of the New Testament to the State is one 
of “neither denial nor affirmation.” 

The State is to be accepted rather than 
denied since it has been ordered of God 
for our own good. The State is intended 
of God to be his servant in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and that is why Jesus 
refused to go along with the Zealots who 
renounced the State unreservedly and 
sought to overthrow it. 

Nevertheless, the State is not final. 
There are some things that are not 
Caesar's. The totalitarian claims of the 
State must be resisted. For this reason 
Jesus refused to agree with the Sad- 
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ducees whose religious indifference gave 
the Romans unlimited submission. 

Some have regarded the question of 
the political world order within the 
framework of the sovereign Lordship of 
Christ (cf. “The Declaration of Faith 
Concerning Church and Nation” ap- 
proved by the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 1955). 

Cullman’s emphasis is on the eschato- 
logical. In the New Testament witness 
concerning the State he finds a unity 
rooted in the tension between present 
and future. Ordered of God for the 
present, the State must be recognized by 
the Christian citizen. Yet in the end, it 
will pass away. The State is not a final 
institution with divine authority; there- 
fore the disciple of the Lord will ever 
be ready to warn and resist when the 
State transgresses its limits. Only the 
Christ of the cross, the coming King, is 
Lord of all. 

We have seen the State threaten the 
Church by political tyranny (Commu- 
nism), and ecclesiastical forces seek to 
dominate the State by pretensions to 
power (Romanism). It has also been 
disturbing to note the indifference of 
many professing Christians to political 
problems and the attitude of the world- 
ling that Christianity is irrelevant to the 
situations of our time. Most welcome, 
therefore, is this volume by Cullman. 
While one may not always agree with the 
author, no one can fail to profit from his 
serious and stimulating exposition of the 
New Testament on the subject of the 
State. Mario D. Gano 





ABLE COMMENTARY 
1 and Il Thessalonians, by William 
Hendriksen. Baker, Grand Rapids, 1955. 
$4.50. 

This able commentary, one of a series 
called New Testament Commentary 
(upon which the author is at present 
engaged), covers in a semi-popular fash- 
ion Paul’s two letters to the church at 
Thessalonica. 

Dr. Hendriksen is fully abreast with 
modern scholarship in the realm of New 
Testament literature and exegesis. How- 
ever, there is no parade of learning in 
these pages. The difhcult problems of 
interpretation are usually relegated to 
footnotes (which do not average one a 
page). A selected bibliography lists the 
major works on these epistles, and a more 
extended bibliography adequately covers 
the larger literature on this subject. 

The book is definitely evangelical and 
conservative in viewpoint. The Pauline 
authorship is detended with adequate 
scholarship. All the arguments against 
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Paul’s authorship are fairly stated and 
persuasively answered. No one can ac- 
cuse our author of obscurantism. 

One of the most valuable features of 
this commentary is found in the extended 
prior to Christ’s parousia. Although there 
is no precise treatment of the various 
eschatological views as such, the author's 
interpretation naturally leads to a millen- 
nial conclusion. This is what we would 
expect from the author of More Than 
Conquerors. 

In general the reviewer agrees with 
the theological and eschatological views 
presented in this excellent commentary. 
The flaws are few and hard to find. We 
found a Greek preposition misspelled 
and incorrectly accented (p. 21). On the 
same page another Greek preposition is 
incorrectly accented. A participle appears 
without accent (p. 48). The Greek word 
parousia is accented incorrectly (p. 76). 
A smooth breathing is omitted (p. 135). 
A present participle is called an aorist 
participle (p. 142). A Greek infinitive is 
incorrectly accented (p. 168). The Eng- 
lish word “personal” is misspelled (p. 
137). “Of repent” should be “to repent” 
(p. 185). “So that” is always spelled 
as one word except in two places (pp. 
68, 103). 

Conservative scholarship cannot be 
entirely satisfied with the republication 
of learned and evangelical works that 
were produced by orthodox scholars of 
the nineteenth century or earlier. It is 
good to see an increasing number of con- 
servative books on biblical and theological 
subjects appearing in our day. We feel 
confident that Dr. Hendriksen’s contri- 
bution to this swelling list of evangelical 
literature will do much to restore conf- 
dence in the orthodox position concern- 
ing the New Testament literature. A 
more useful commentary on Paul’s let- 
ters to the church at Thessalonica could 


hardly be found. Wick BrooMALL 


RELIABLE INTRODUCTION 
Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, by F. F. Bruce. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1956. $2.50. 

This is just the book to give to the 
layman who wishes a trustworthy in- 
troduction to the now famous Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The interest which these scrolls 
has aroused in the public mind is noth- 
ing short of remarkable. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that they are the 
most significant archeological discovery 
of the last thirty years. Inasmuch as 
this is so, many of the books (and the 
number of such books is rapidly grow- 
ing) which discuss the scrolls may tend 
to overemphasize their importance for 


the study of the beginnings of Christi- 





anity. It cannot be denied that much 
that has been written on the subject 
borders on the nonsensical. 

If there is any one word which can 
characterize the present work it is the 
word “sane.” Professor Bruce gives a 
remarkably clear and valuable survey of 
the whole field, and in all his discussion 
seeks to abide by the facts. He goes as 
far as the facts allow and no farther. 
He makes it clear that he is acquainted 
with the various interpretations of dis- 
puted points which have been advanced, 
but he himself is not interested in press- 
ing them. He is fair in his discussions, 
and seeks to withhold judgment when 
judgment must be withheld. For this rea- 
son primarily that his work is dependable. 

The book is written in a pleasing 
style, and is well adapted to the layman 
who is not acquainted with the various 
technical questions which a proper study 
of the scrolls involves. One who reads 
through this work carefully will have a 
good understanding of the principal 
points in debate in connection with the 
scrolls, and he will be prepared for 
further study. To produce such a book 
is no easy task, and it is this reviewer's 
opinion that the author has done his 
job in a first-rate fashion. 

The principal point at which we are 
constrained to disagree with the author 
is in his evaluation of the importance 
of the Isaiah manuscript with respect 
to the question of the origin of the 
prophecy. Professor Bruce thinks that 
this newly discovered manuscript proves 
nothing that was not already known. 
For our part we believe that the manu- 
script is of unique significance. It makes 
clear that the book of Isaiah existed in 
its present form as early as the second 
century before Christ. Thus it stands 
as a monumental NO to the views of 
Bernhard Duhm, the influential German 
scholar who held that the prophecy did 
not receive its present form until the 
first century B.C. This is not a minor 
point, but one of tremendous impor- 
tance. For, if there is a first and a second 
Isaiah, as the overwhelming majority of 
modern biblical critics affirm, then the 
witness of the New Testament to the 
authorship of the prophecy is clearly in 
error. The Dead Sea manuscript sup- 
ports the New Testament, and it also 
renders more difficult attempts to ex- 
plain the origin of the book of Isaiah on 
any view other than that of the Bible 
itself, namely, that Isaiah was himself 
the author of the entire prophecy. 

If the reader wishes a clearly written, 
accurate, informative introduction to the 
study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, this is 
the book to obtain. Epwarp J. Youns. 
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REVIEW OF 


——- Religious Thoushe 


Tue Question of the relationship be- 
tween the Church and the State remains 
a perennial problem for the Christian. 
Four hundred years ago at the time of 
the Reformation the principle in Eng- 
land was that of one State, one Church, 
so that every Englishman was regarded 
as a member both of the State and of 
the Church. One thing that history has 
taught us is that everybody cannot be 
forced into the same ecclesiastical mould 
and that between fellow-Christians there 
must be room for conscientious differ- 
ences of judgment and practice where 
forms of worship are concerned. Failure 
to recognize this on the part of the 
authorities in England led to the hazar- 
dous sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers for 
the New World in the search of that 
freedom. Subsequently, as toleration 
gained ground, the Free Churches came 
into being—free, that is, or independent 
of official connection with the State— 
while the Church of England continues to 
this day to maintain its historic bonds 
with this Protestant realm of England. 


| The Rev. Edward Rogers, a Methodist 
minister, writing in the January issue of 
The London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review on the subject of “Christians and 
the Modern State,” speaks of industriali- 
zation, urbanization, centralization and 
secularization as the four distinctive fea- 
tures of the modern State, and asserts 
that the Christian, “simply because he is 
a Christian, confronts the State in two 
inseparably related ways,” as one who, 
“whatever the social or political order, 

. . must seek to live by faith and love. 
The political order,” he says, “may be 
corrupt or cruel, the economic order un- 
just and the moral code of society de- 
based. Nevertheless, he will be generous 
and just, truthful and honest, kind and 
forbearing.” 

We are reminded that political liberty 
is “a rare and precious thing, hardly won 
and easily lost” and that it “demands and 
depends upon men and women of in- 
tegrity and charity, ready to acknowledge 
that they are their brother’s keepers.” 
It is, in fact, the believing Christian who 
is “the preserver of sound values in a 
society that would otherwise decay.” 
Mr. Rogers points to loneliness and a 
slackening of the social ties that streng- 
then life as resulting from living in the 
modern State. These deficiencies, it is 
true, are made by church life, 
which offers “fellowship and shared re- 


sponsibilities.” Saying this, however, he 
makes the following very salutary com- 
ment on what has come to be known as 
the social gospel: “What went wrong 
with the ‘social gospel’ in the generation 
immediately past was that it put ‘social’ 
first, and a diluted gospel second. Men 
and women of noble intention strove to 
implement the Sermon on the Mount 
while pushing into the background the 
Cross and the Resurrection—and found 
that their fine phrases and benevolent 
exhortations splashed ineffectively on the 
rocks of sin.” 

Who will not agree with his conclu- 
sion that the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of God is “a doctrine desperately needed 
to check the blasphemous and destructive 
doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of 
the State”; for the State “is the servant 
of God, not the master of men?” 


| The dualistic doctrine that the care 
of the State extends only to the body and 
the care of the Church only to the soul 
is described as “entirely unchristian” in 
an article on “Church and State” in the 
January-March number of The Church 
Quarterly Review by C. H. Glasson, 
who, appropriately enough, is a lay mem- 
ber of the Church of England and also 
a civil servant. He affirms that the 
Church “will continue to assert that it 
is different in kind from other voluntary 
organizations,” and that it “will not even 
consent to reserve its gospel for its mem- 
bers, as Freemasons do the oddities they 
indulge in.” 

Regarding the function of the Church 
of England as the “established” church 
of the realm, Mr. Glasson is of the 
opinion that its disestablishment would 
weaken both itself and also the Free 
Churches. He imagines that there are 
few Christians who would be glad to 
see the sovereign profess no religion or 
the proceedings of Parliament open with- 
out a prayer—with the exception of the 
Roman Church, which, he pointedly 
observes, is “the one nonconformist body 
which might have cause for satisfaction.” 

In a consideration of the politics of 
the Church of Rome. He draws our at- 
tention to the fact that in the Roman 
Missal there are prayers whose design is 
the undoing of the work of the Reforma- 
tion; that in it the English are spoken 
of as having been “the dowry of the 
blessed virgin Mary and subjects of 
Peter,” and that among the Bidding 
Prayers for Good Friday there is the 





distinctly political note, under the head- 
ing “For the Emperor,” explaining that 
this prayer is “omitted, the Holy Roman 
Empire being vacant.” 

Mr. Glasson warns—that the Roman 
Church is far from having abandoned 
its political objectives. “In this country 
[England],” he says, “it plays the role of 
a minority, biding its time. If it were as 
strong in England as our Church now 
is, the State would be forced to define 
more or less regularly its relationship to 
it. The State would, ultimately, have not 
merely to define relationships with its 
own subjects in their church but with a 
foreign power.” And that, he adds, is 
“from the national point of view, the 
most significant difference between the 
{oman Church and our own.” Past his- 
tory shows that English Roman Catholics 
have been relieved of their duty of loyalty 
under papal direction. But we are rightly 
admonished that these are political issues 
which by no means belong only to the 
dead past. Evidence of this is provided 
by citing the well known Roman Cath- 
olic writer and apologist Jacques Mari- 
tain, who “can still defend the old thesis 
of the Elizabethan Jesuits that excom- 
munication of a Prince by Rome relieves 
the subject of all duty of obedience, and 
that a Pope is indeed a temporal sovereign 
because if he were not he could not avoid 
being a subject.” 

The political aims and ambitions of 
the Roman Catholic Church are no less 
total and arrogant than are those of Com- 
munism. The Church-State connection 
in England is designed to ensure, amongst 
other things, a Protestant succession to 
the throne and security from a relapse 
into a state of subjection to the absolute 
tyranny of a foreign potentate claiming 
unrestricted authority over the souls and 
bodies of men. These ends are thoroughly 
desirable, but it must always be remem- 
bered that the only effective safeguard 
against the domination of darkness, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical or both, is 
the promotion of that vital evangelical 
religion whereby men’s hearts and minds 
are enlightened and liberated by obedi- 
ence to the Word of God which liveth 
and abideth for ever. 

—Puitie Epccumse HucHEs 


This review of live spiritual and moral 
issues debated in the secular and religious 
press of the day is prepared successively 
for Curistianity Topay by four evan- 
gelical scholars: Professor William Muel- 
ler of the United States, Professor G. C. 
Berkouwer of the Netherlands, Professor 
John H. Gerstner of the United States 
and Rev. Phillip Hughes of England. 
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CONTEMPORARY EVANGELICAL STUDIES 
All Ye That Labor 


Christianity, Communism, and the Problem of Evil 


LESTER DEKOSTER 


The Pattern of Authority 
BERNARD RAMM 
When The Time Had Fully Come 


Studies in New Testament Theology 
HERMAN RIDDERBOS 


All Titles, $1.50 each 
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Protestant Preaching 


in Lent 
HAROLD JOHN OCKENGA 


Forty-seven sermons, one for 
each day of Lent (including Sun- 
days and Easter), adaptable for 
use as Sunday morning and evenin 
sermons. Nearly all of the pee 4 
including illustrations and exam- 
ples, are drawn from the Bible. 
This gives it a timeless quality 
which will make it valuable for use 
in years to come. $3.95 


The Blessed Hope 


GEORGE E. LADD 


“This is perhaps the greatest book 
that has been published on the Post- 
Tribulation Rapture on this side of the 
Atlantic.”—Dr. J. Oswald Smith. $3.00 


Crucial Questions About 
the Kingdom of God 


“Ladd’s two volumes on coche 
are exercising more influence than the 
writings of any other evangelical scol- 
ar of our day in this particular field.”— 
Dr. Wilbur M. Smith. $3.00 


























Christian Personal 


Ethics 


CARL F. H. HENRY 


This work may well dominate 
the discussion of evangelical ethics 
during the next decade. “It is com- 
prehensive in scope, evangelical in 
message, and a constructive guide 
to Christian living . . . Rooting 
Christian ethical concern in the 
Scriptures is perhaps the real merit 
of this endeavor."—Dr. Wm. A. 
Mueller. 600 pages, $6.95 
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Tyndale 





New, ise, exegetical Bible taries 
of highest scholarship for the minister, 
teacher and student. 
The General Epistle of James 
R. V. G. TASKER 


Paul's Epistles to the 
Thessalonians 
LEON MORRIS 


Each title $2.00 





Principles of 
Conduct 
JOHN MURRAY 


“Some Aspects of Biblical Ethics,” 
—a penetrating ethical study and 
outgrowth of the esteemed author’s 
brilliant Payton Lectures delivered 
at Fuller Theological Seminary in 
1955. This long awaited volume is 
published simultaneously in Eng- 
land and America. $3.50 



































Responsible 


Protestantism 
CECIL DEBOER 


Here is a volume of immense 
value to all who wish to get a 
better understanding of both Lib- 
eralism and Fundamentalism. A 
professor of philosophy at state 
universities and Calvin College, the 
late Dr. DeBoer was a keen and 
unusually well-informed observer 
of secular and religious affairs. 
$3.50 
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The Letter to 


the Hebrews 
JOHANNES SCHNEIDER 


Translated by Dr. Wm. A. Mueller 

Now in English, this commentary 
by the outstanding and able Ger- 
man evangelical Baptist, Dean of 
the Theological Faculty of Berlin 
University, is of a popular nature, 
full of challenge all inspiration 
for the Christian believer, charac- 
terized by earnest endeavor to 
bring the Word to men and women 
of today. $2.50 





Paul Before 
the Areopagus 


NED B. STONEHOUSE 


This new volume consists of 
seven - gee studies of Scrip- 
ture and contemporaneous points 
of view: The Areopagus Address; 
Who Crucified Jesus?; Repentance, 
Baptism and the Gift of the Holy 
Spirit; The Elders and the Livin 
Beings in the Apocalypse; Rudolp 
Bultmann’s om: Martin Dibelius 
and the Relation of History and 
Faith; Luther and the N. T. Canon. 
$3.00 




























The Triumph of Grace in 
the Theology of Karl Barth 


G. C. BERKOUWER. “One of the finest 
and most informing books on Karl 
Barth ever published.”"—Dr. Wm. A. 
Mueller. $4.95 


Second Thoughts on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


F. F. BRUCE. Scholarly in its objectivity; 
popular in its clear presentation; a 


very satisfying account of the Scrools. 
$2.50 


‘ 





Inspiration and 
Revelation 


JOHN F. WALVOORD, Editor 


This solid contribution to con- 
temporary Biblical literature ex- 
amines views of noted theologians, 
from Irenaeus to R. Niebuhr. The 
contributors, all members of the 
Evangelical Theological Society, 
are: Payne, Kerr, Mueller, Kantzer, 
Turner, Harris, Unger, Jewett, Car- 
nell and Henry. $4.00 














The Gospels 


An Expanded Translation 
KENNETH S. WUEST 


The exciting expanded, full 
equivalent of the Greek text of the 
four Gospels in modern English. 
“Excels most other modern trans- 
lations in accuracy.” — Wilbur C. 
Lamm, Bapt. S.S.Bd. $3.50 
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